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Packing the dirt around 
a tree that is to be sold 
as a living Christmas tree 


























Since 1923 the White House 
has had its community 
Christmas Tree —a_ beautiful 
Fir from New England which 
has become the center of the 
Nation’s Yuletide Festivities. 
(The famous Washington Monu- 
ment in the right background) 
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After thinning 


for Christmas Trees;—Pike National 


Forest, Colorado 


Planting a Permanent Christmas Tree 


OR several decades past, warn- 

ings have been sounded by 

Nature Conservationists that our 

future supply of Christmas Trees 
is being jeopardized by the reckless 
destruction each season of plants, shrubs 
and small trees—so extensive and so 
short-sighted that unless some halt is 
ealled, future generations will witness 
greenless and treeless Yuletides. To 
realize how fast this prophecy is being 
fulfilled one has only to visit the mar- 
ket places in the large cities a few days 
after Christmas. For the five or six 
million Trees used in the United States 
each December, countless numbers are 
provided, a percentage of which are not 
sold and have to be hauled away to 
dumps, or are burned. 

The center of the Christmas Tree in- 
dustry lies in the large cities of the 
North Atlantic States, with New York 
City and the New England States con- 
suming a large proportion of the annual 
output, which has been roughly esti- 
mated by the National Forest Service at 
1,500,000 trees. 

The source of supply for New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston, are Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and _ the 
Berkshire Hills in Massachusetts, and 
the Adirondacks and Catskill Moun- 
tains in New York. From these regions 
also come many of the Trees which are 
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BY MARY F. ANDERSON, (D. C.) 
used in Baltimore and Washington. The 
Lake regions of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota furnish the markets of 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
other large cities of the Central States. 
With the inereasing demands _ for 
Christmas Evergreens and the enlarging 
slaughter to satisfy an uncertain market, 
there is basis for concern for those who 
would preserve the beauty of our 
dwindling forest preserves. 

Typical of general market conditions, 
two Christmas seasons in Washington, 
D. C., may be used. as an illustration. 
In 1924, as the result of much agita- 
tion against the unlimited eutting of 
Christmas Trees, for the first time in 
many years the market was not over- 
stocked, and by sundown on Christmas 
Eve only a few poor-grade trees re- 
mained unsold. Much publicity was 
givén to the scarcity, and in 1925, as a 
result of the advertised precedent, prob- 
ably the greatest supply of trees in 
history was placed on the market and a 
correspondingly large supply was left 
unsold, and burned. 

Many people are beginning to culti- 
vate their own Christmas Trees, thereby 
guaranteeing a living, growing Christmas 
Tree which will be a decorative feature 
for house or grounds that will last the 
whole year through. In Iowa the move- 
ment “to plant your own Christmas 
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Trees” leads all sections of the country. 
The practice has been extended to plant 
not only one but several evergreens in 
the yards along the road, and decorate 
them with festoons of electric lights. 
Civie clubs in Ohio have encouraged the 
idea until more than a million Christmas 
Trees have been planted singly or on 
plantations. Several of the growers have 
developed thriving industries, one farmer 
selling in one season 7,000 _ trees, 
“balled” and cut, in the Cleveland mar- 
ket at an average of $1.50 each. 

A living Christmas Tree typifies the 
Christmas spirit more than one whose 
doom has already been sealed by the 
forester’s .axe. Thoreau’s plea for -all 
trees might well apply to the Yuletide 
Tree, harbinger of happiness and cheer: 

“A pine cut down, a dead pine, is no 
more a pine than a dead carcass is a 
man. Every creature is better alive than 
dead—man, moose, or pine tree.” 


A* a result of agitation by Civie 
Clubs against cut Trees, and be- 
cause of prizes offered by electrical sup- 
ply houses for the best decorated Trees 
and homes, there has been a rapidly 
growing demand for “balled” Trees for 
transplanting on home grounds for or- 


namental purposes and for living 
Christmas Trees. The movement has 


reached the stage in Massachusetts where 
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the Old World custom of establishing 
town forests from which Christmas 
Trees are available for transplanting at 
a nominal sum, has become a fixed in- 
stitution in some sections of the state. 
As a eivie venture several ‘municipalities 
have found their forests yielding con- 
siderable profit to the extent of having 
freed some of the towns from taxes. 

The choice of the Christmas Tree for 
home growing will depend upon speci- 
mens suitable for the chosen location, 
qualified, of course, by personal pref- 
erence. The ideal Christmas Tree is 
symmetrical, with a dense compact 
crown, with branches sufficiently stiff to 
hold up the decorations, and whose foli- 
age is fragrant and not easily shed. The 
true Firs and Spruces combine many of 
these qualities, and in a less degree, 
the Pines and Cedars. 

The most beautiful Christmas Tree of 
all, as it is found in its natural habitat, 
is the Balsam Fir (Abies balsamea). It 
is ideal in form—ceonieal, broad at the 
bottom, terminating in a sharp apex, 
with branches evenly spaced, and having 
green and fragrant foliage. It is widely 
marketed as a natural-grown tree, but 
is not so sueecessfully grown outside its 
natural range in the North or on the 
mountains. The Balsam Fir furnishes 
the bulk of the Christmas trade in the 
Northeast and Lake States. The greater 
number of Trees are obtained in Maine 
and Vermont, although many are shipped 
in from Canada. The Balsam Fir is 
difficult to seeure in the South and West 
as it grows in those regions only on 
high mountains. 

The Douglas Fir (Abies pseudotsuga) 
is the type found more frequently in the 
West; and in the South, the Fraser Fir 
(Abies fraseri) figures as a Christmas 
Tree, but less frequently than other 
more accessible conifers. On the Pacific 
Coast it is principally the White Fir 
(Abies concolor) that is used as a 
Christmas Tree. 

The Sprueces vie with the Firs in pop- 
ularity as Christmas Trees. The Nor- 
way Spruce (Picea excelsa), introduced 


Skidding Christmas Trees;—Pike National Forest, Colorado 


into America many years ago from 
Europe, has been grown successfully in 
many parts of the United States. It is 
easy to grow and has a wide range of 
adaptability. Because of these qualities 
and because it is one of the most rapid 
of growers and is usually cheaper than 
other varieties of Christmas Trees, the 
Norway Spruce is recommended by nur- 


serymen for Christmas-Tree planting, 
especially in Illinois and Ohio, even 
though its color and form are some- 


what inferior to those of slower growing 
Trees. The needles of the Spruces are 
shorter than those of the Firs, and the 
limbs and branches tend to grow more 
thickly, but the Spruces and Firs have 
many qualities in common. Black and 
Red Spruces are very commonly seen 
in eastern cities. 

The Blue Spruee, which is native to 
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the Rocky Mountain region, is a beau- 
tiful Tree with a particularly dense, 
well-formed crown. It is not difficult to 
cultivate, but is slower growing than the 
Norway Spruce. Its striking blue color 
and dense foliage make it desirable for 
a Christmas Tree. The White Spruce 
(Picea glauca) grows only in the ex- 
treme northern part of the United 
States. It is superior to the Norway 
spruce in color and shape, yet because 
of its slower growth, it is less desirable 
for home-growing in warm climates. 

The Pines rank next to the Spruces 
in popularity, and are in demand when 
Fir and Spruce are not available. 
Throughout Maryland and Virginia the 
Serub Pine is often used for Yuletide 
Trees, while in southern Wyoming the 
Lodgepole Pine is almost the only 
species available. 

The Deodar (Cedrus deodra), a tree 
brought to the United States from Asia, 
has been extensively and _ successfully 
planted in many parts of this country. 
It is very graceful in appearance, and 
when planted outside, is a_ beautiful 
landseape feature. 


The Hemlock is another beautiful 
Evergreen Tree supplied for the 


Christmas trade, but generally its foli- 
age is thin and flexible, its drooping 
branches rendering it less suitable than 
other Evergreen Trees. 

The Eastern Red Cedar is 
adapted to the southern part of the 
Appalachian States, and the greater 
area of the Central Plains States, than 
many other Evergreens. its natural 
range extends from Canada to the Gulf, 
and from the Atlantic to the Gréat 
Plains. Its delightful woodsy odor en- 
dears it to many. As the Eastern Red 
Cedar is the alternate host for the apple 
rust, it should not be planted in sections 
where apple trees grow in abundance. 
The White Cedar, or Arbor-vitae, is an- 
other beautiful Evergreen, but lacks 
many of the desired qualities of the 
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ideal Christmas Tree. In California it is 
not uncommon to find Incense Cedar 
and Redwood used as Christmas Trees. 

After a Tree of desired type and 
proper size has been secured, its perma- 
nent location will be a matter of serious 
consideration. Its placing must be in- 
fluenced by the size of the grounds and 
by its relation to the house. On a small 
plot of ground, where only one Tree is 
to be used, it should be planted, if pos- 
sible, in the center of the plot on a 
line with the center of the living room 
window, or in front of a door at the 
side or at the front of the house. 
Framed by a living-room window, the 
Tree will be the central motif of a 
pleasant picture the entire year. Its 
location in front of the house, when it is 
decorated with lights, will serve as a 
beacon for those who would enter, and 
a glow and hospitality for those who 
pass by. 

In a garden, the Tree may become a 
striking part of the landscape when 
placed near the gate. 
shrubs at the end of a vista framed by 
a garden gate, in this less formal set- 
ting, the austerity of a single Tree will 
be softened considerably. 

An outdoor Christmas Tree will prove 
an attractive center around which Christ- 
mas carols may be sung most effectively. 
No cathedral can offer the same inspira- 
tional surroundings as the star-sprayed 
dome and the limitless sky-line which 
gives magnificent vision to such strains 
as “Silent Night! Holy Night!” 
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Miss Bauer’s 
Naturegrams 


HE past Summer I’ve noticed many Oak 

Trees with the leaves mostly eaten off, 
leaving only the midribs, or juiceless, dry 
leaves; and, in some instances the Trees 
were leafless. This trouble was caused by 
numerous June Beetles, working at night. 
Some of the branches show new leafage, 
where the leaves had been eaten earlier in 
the season; they are a noticeable light- 
green, against the older, dark-green 
foliage. 

Sunflowers were grown in this country 
at the time the Pilgrims tanded. The 
Indians had been cultivating them. 

To find out more about Pine Snakes, in 
connection with the Field Museum of 
Chicago, a friend who is assistant curator, 
has collected many in Wisconsin, the past 
two Summers. His brother, a field man 
for the State Conservation Dept. of Wis., 


MT 


MO 





assisted in capturing some, and bought 
about 50 Pine Snakes, from boys who 


searched for them, at $1 each. Every Pine 
Snake has a different pattern, a diagram 
of which is drawn, and the number of 
scales counted, so that the Snake may be 
identified, if caught later, after being set 
free. In that manner the Museum hopes 
to determine how fast Pine Snakes grow, 
and how far they travel. They have cata- 
loged about 75 Snakes this year. The Snakes 
are kept in screened boxes, darkened and 
well supplied with water. Water is the 
only sustenance the Snakes required for 
weeks at a time. 

Hawks use their talons to seize their 
prey. 

The Pelican uses his large bill to scoop 
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A Deodar Cedar 
makes a beauti- 
ful Christmas 
Tree, and 
throughout the 
year is an orna- 
mental Tree on 
any lawn 














up Fish from the water, and finds it use- 
less to try picking up food from the 
ground, 

The age of Stalagmites can be told by 
their rings, like those of a tree, according to 
Carl B. Livingston, scientist and lecturer. 

Snapping Turtles have been known to 
catch Shore Birds, by the leg. 

Going back to Nature seems to be pretty 
hard to beat, in a great many ways. Hedge 
fences are now being used to take the place 
of the temporary Snow fences. More than 
$25,000 worth of Hedges was planted in 
different sections of Wisconsin, the past 
Summer. 

Frozen Apples have been 
months without losing an 
amount of Vitamin G. 


Fifteen thousand pictures of Snowflakes 
were taken by Wilson J. Bentley of Ver- 
mont, who spent nearly a half-century at 
this hobby. He died in December, 1931. 

The Case-bearer is a Moth that fastens 
itself either on a leaf or on the fruit. It 
eats little holes in the fruit, making it 
knotty and unmarketable. It confines its 
attacks to Wild Cherry or Plum, and only 
recently it has been in numbers on 
cultivated Fruit-trees. 


Mother Nature is the best ally against 
forest destruction by fire. Late-winter 


kept four 
appreciable 
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snows and heavy spring rains made fires 
in the Spring almost impossible. 

The difference between the male and 
female Guinea Fowl has mostly been an 
enigma, even to those who raise these 
Birds. While the helmet and wattles of 
the male Guinea are the larger and the 
head coarser, the only real way of telling 
them apart is to listen to their cry. The 
cry of the hen resembles “buckwheat, buck- 
wheat” while that of the male is a one- 
syllable shriek. When excited, both may 
give a one syllable cry, but the male never 
imitates the female cry of “buckwheat, 
buckwheat.” 

Sweet Potatoes form the second largest 
crop in the United States. 

Balloon Spiders have been found two 
miles above the earth. These Spiders do 
not have the power of flight, but are carried 
aloft by the wind. 


It is very interesting to know Wild 
Plants after they have gone to seed. Even 


without their flowers it is a pleasure to 
identify them. Get acquainted with Plants 
in their various stages, and the enjoyment 
of being in The Open is doubly enhanced. 
Know the leaves by sight, the shape of the 
Plant, and what the seed-pods look like. 
There is real enjoyment in feeling ac- 
quainted with Plants at any stage of growth 
any month of the year. 
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Rose Odorata 


A Chinese Rose 
much used as an 
understock, . also 
known as ‘Fun 
Jwan tLlo’’ and 
“Texas Wax’’ 


The Different Kinds of Rose Plants 


BY J. HORACE MecFARLAND 


President American Rose Society 


GROWER will be frozen in by the 

time these words are printed. 
Others may be living in that fortunate 
section of the United States in which 
Roses may be planted any month in the 
year. Wherever be the location, it is 
fair to assume that those in love with 
the Rose are thinking of some more 
plantings for the next planting time. 
Rose plantings tend always to increase. 
Few who once get into real work with a 
love for the Rose, ever quit entirely. 

It is therefore in point to look over 
the various kinds of Rose Plants that 
may be had, and possibly to offer my 
own opinion concerning their usefulness. 

At the outset let me say that the Rose 
is the most dependable of all flowering 
plants cultivated by man, I think. I am 
even thinking of the Goldenrod and the 
Dandelion as being perhaps more wide- 
spread—although I am not sure of this 
—but these are certainly not ordinarily 
planted by the hand of man. The Rose 
extends the whole breadth and width of 
the North American continent, it 
dominates Europe, is found native over 
much of Asia, and, I am told by eye wit- 
nesses, is beautifully in use in South 
Africa. It is perfectly at home in the 
cultivated parts of Australia and New 
Zealand. In much of South America it 
is happy. 

With all this climatic range it is 
obvious that the spread of the plant re- 
lates to a rugged adaptability. Any- 
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thing I write, therefore, must be con- 
sidered in the light of the plain fact 
that it is rather hard to get rid of Roses 
or to so maltreat them that they 
altogether pass out, whatever be the 
method of propagation or planting or 
treatment. 

In American commerce, however, there 
are certain definite ranges. For many 
years a tremendous sale occurred of what 
came to be known as “mail order” Roses. 
They were dainty little plants shipped in 
full foliage whenever one wanted them, 
and were transportable, with careful 
packing, just about anywhere. They 
were at all sorts of prices from a nickel 
up—and not very far up!—though in the 
later years of their considerable use, 
some of them cost as much as 35 cents, 
with an occasional splash above a half- 
dollar. These plants were grown in 
greenhouses from soft-wood cuttings, 
sometimes wintered over in coldframes, 
but never planted in the field to become 
inured to outdoor hardships. Under 
careful handling many of them lived 
and prospered, and south of Washing- 
ton many of these same own-root plants 
do prosper abundantly. 

But it is one of the curious properties 
of the newer Roses that some of them 
will not quickly make a strong root- 
system, and consequently when provided 
only with such roots as could be thus 
grown in greenhouses under conditions 
of “forcing,” they have a ‘hard time of it 
outdoors. I remember that I planted 
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one Summer, a hundred of these little 
pets, coddling them as well as I knew 
how and finding after one year that less 
than twenty-five per cent of them had 
attained strength enough to stay. 

By far the larger part of Roses grown 
in the United States are called “budded” 
Roses, because the plants include a 
strong-growing root of some sort known 
to be successful as an understock, and a 
top based on one inserted bud which has 
grown rapidly and vigorously by reason 
of the pumping power of the understock. 
A long period of observation convinces 
me that for the best part of the United 
States above the Washington line, and 
for much of the territory below that line, 
these budded outdoor-grown Roses are 
strongest and most dependable. 

But there may be good budded Roses 
and bad budded Roses. There is not 
space now to go into the way in which a 
Rose may be deteriorated by propagating 
from every smallest bud on any shoot of 
a new and desirable variety. Bud 
maturity and bud selection are essentials 
which the American Rose Society tries 
its best to promote in order that its 
members and the publie in general may 
get honest, strong, satisfactory Rose 
Plants. 

The understocks used for these budded 
Roses are in general not of wide range. 
There was much use for a long time of 
what is known as the “Manetti’” stock, 
so called because the Rose variety used 
had the name of an Italian gentleman 
who had to do with it. It is yet exten- 
sively used for greenhouse Roses. Then 
there was the “Brier” stock, largely used 
in England but not at all satisfactory in 
the United States, because of its 
“suckering” habit. (A “sucker” is a 
shoot of the stock which springs up 
from below the point of union between 
the understock and the top.) The 
Rugosa Roses have been used as under- 
stocks, but are not generally dependable 
for the same reason, though there is 
plenty of strength in them. About a 
dozen years ago a rather extraordinary 
understock came from China, where it 
was, indeed, a garden Rose, named “Fun 
Jwan Lo,” as we afterwards found out. 
It was sent out by the Department of 
Agriculture as “Odorata 22449,” and has 
since been identified with another stock 
ealled “Texas Wax.” It had vigor and 
a disposition to grow steadily, and in 
some mysterious way imparted strength 
to Roses difficult to grow on other under- 
stocks. The beautiful yellow Rose 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet is just 
about impossible in greenhouse growth 
on any other understock than this 
Odorata. 

Most largely used in the East, per- 
haps, is one form of an Asian native 
called “Japanese Maultiflora.” It has 
vigor, a. fine rooting system, does not 
sucker if properly handled, and is quite 
generally hardy and dependable. 

In California very large quantities of 
Roses are budded on what is there called 
“Ragged Robin,” that being the name 
now given to the famous old garden 
Rose, Gloire des Rosomanes, originated 
in 1825 by the Frenchman Vibert. Un- 
doubtedly Ragged Robin is superb in 


(Continued on page 541) 
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Gladiolus—The Poor Man’s Orchid 


\ ) 7 HY is it the Gladiolus is now 
generally accepted as the most 
diversifiedly artistic flower in 
existence? Why is it that those who 
once grew Glads very seldom desert 
them for any other flowers, and why is 
it that the number of Glad growers is 
constantly being increased from the 
ranks of those who had become devoted 
to other flowers? 

The Gladiolus has come far, and it is 
going still further. Its growers are not 
satisfied with producing the miracle of 
five-inch flowers and a seore on a stalk. 
Taking a page from the book of the 
sweet-pea fanciers, they vary the shape 
of their flower, giving its petals the 
added charm of fringed and ruffled 
edges that come true in succeeding gen- 
erations ever after. 

Not only may one have his choice of 
color of almost anything between snow- 
white and black, but the choice is ex- 
tended when it comes to a classification 
of Gladiolus according to texture. 

Perhaps there are more pink shades 
than any other color; with scarlet, lav- 
ender, yellow, smoky, purple, white, 
violet, rose, and cream, following in 


order. Originators have been working 
for a true blue Gladiolus, and we 


prophesy a not far distant day when 
Gladiolus in all shades of blue will 
round out the spectrum. 

If to the many color combinations 
the diversity in sizes and shapes, as 
embodied in the Primulinus and Grandi- 
florous types, with their plain, ruffled, 
or lanciniated petals, be added, the re- 
sult is a flower appropriate and artis- 
tically attractive for every purpose. 

The Gladiolus has everything a flower 
could have, in the opinion of garden 
enthusiasts, except the one boon of de- 
lightful odor. It has a color range 
greater than any other flower. It has 
a growing habit that made it suitable 





Gladiolus,—Gold Eagle from large bulb and bulblet 
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BY C. J. COLMERY, (Ohio) 


for any type of soil, in any climate. 
It has a long-blooming period. It has 
excellent keeping quality. Only frag- 
rance was missing. 

Not since the literary discovery of the 
black Tulip has the flower-loving world 
been so thrilled as it was with the an- 
nouncement that the fragrant Gladiolus 
Tristis had been crossed with such well- 
known varieties as Prince of Wales and 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton. The scented 
Gladiolus is a winter-growing species 
and will be successfully grown in 
greenhouses. 

The professional growers and amateur 
hybridists have lately set themselves an- 
other definite goal for the Cinderella of 
the flower-kingdom, and soon corms of 
named varieties will be available for 
those who desire to experiment with the 
double-Gladiolus. 

While to most of us the Gladiolus is 
looked upon as a_ summer-flowering 
corm, the fact remains that of the listed 
160 true species native to two widely- 
separated regions of the world, Western 
Asia and Southern Europe and South 
Africa, there are many early-flowering, 
more or less hardy Gladiolus that may 
be planted in the Fall, and which, if 
severe winters preclude their naturaliza- 
tion in American gardens, may still be 
used for foreing in greenhouses. 

Since it is impossible for you to grow 
some each of the 7,000 named varieties 
of Gladiolus, your choice will necessarily 
be restricted to those specimens you have 
seen and admired, and to those offerings 
about which the catalogs print the most 
appealing descriptions. g 

We are often asked to name the varie- 
ties we would select if our choice were 
restricted to ten Gladiolus. After con- 
siderable thought we present such a list, 
knowing it will please but a_ small 
minority of Glad lovers. Our aim has 
been to cover the field as to color, form 
and flower placement, irrespective of 
price, although it will be found that 
none of the ten are high in price, and 
that many of them are comparatively 
cheap. 

Here are the favorites: 


Minuet: A stately Gladiolus of cool 
beauty, standing as a basis for com- 
parison with all other Glads. Color, a 
beautiful, clear lavender; flowers of 
“good size and excellent placement. 


Toberson: I have grown this one for 
the past three years and like it better 
each year. Healthy foliage. Color, a 
lovely yellow, with just enough blossoms 
out at once to avoid the appearance of 
clubbing. 

Betty Nuthall: Another aristocrat. 
Destined to take a prominent place in 
the cut-flower market. A long spike, 
healthy foliage, a good propagator. 
Color, soft glowing orange-pink, with a 
slight yellow throat. One you will never 
grow tired of. 

Marmora: Here is a variety that com- 
bines the unusual with beauty. Unsur- 
passed in its color class, being a smoky- 
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Mrs, Austin’s Gladiolus No. 52 


greyish lavender with a bright petunia 
patch. This combination is far more 
pleasing to the eye than its description 
indicates. Easy to grow, and a garden 
without it is incomplete. 

Aflame: For barbaric flaunting of 
color this one is preeminent. Its large, 
flaring, flaming scarlet blossoms blaze 
out in the garden long before you get 
near it. When you draw near you are 
surprised to find a graceful flower whose 
enchanting form gives you an aesthetic 
tingle of joy. Good grower, healthy and 
a consistent performer. 

Apricot Glow: Another one which 
will be popular with the florists. Color, 
clear, warm apricot of ideal placement. 
Primulinus grandifloris, good healthy 
grower, graceful form, and one of the 
best. 

Mrs. P. W. Sisson: The best light 
pink to date. Good, healthy producer, 
and a never-failing bloomer. 

Albatros: One of Pfitzer’s best known 
varieties, and until some new whites be- 
come more plentiful, will win in almost 
any show. Will make an enormously 
large spike, has clear color and is an 
all-around good Glad. 

Ruffled Gold: If there were no other 
reason for growing this Glad, I would 
select it because of its graceful form. 
Then, too, it is a beautiful clear yellow 
in color, and a worthy addition to any 
collection. 

Salbach’s .Pink: If you are a Glad 
fan you will probably be drawn to this 
as to no other pink. Color, an attrac- 
tive. geranium pink. A _ consistent 
bloomer on a healthy plant. With this 
flower you may consider yourself un- 
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lucky if you do not get at 
spikes out of 25 bulbs. 

Naming ten favorites and then giving 
reasons for your selection is a most diffi- 
cult task. This is because ten Gladiolus 
will not begin to cover the favorites, and 
because you have a guilty feeling you 
are turning down some of your best 
friends. In order to escape from this 
feeling I name, but will attempt no 
deseription, a number of Gladiolus that 
no gardener need feel ashamed of: 

Among the older favorites are: Dr. 
F. E. Bennett, Evelyn Kirtland, Giant 
Nymph, Pride of Wanakah, Nizie, 
Patricia Carter, Glorianna, Catherine 
Coleman, Fern Kyle, Marie Kundred, 
Tiffany, Osalin, Lucette, Charles Dick- 
ens, Gladdie Boy, Rose Mulberry, Gold 
Eagle and Helen Howard, These, and 
the ten described, can be very well in- 
cluded in any collection, as prices are 
not prohibitive. 

Ten years ago we would have mar- 
velled at the flowers included in this 
list, and even now all these varieties will 
hold their own with the newer and more 
expensive. 

Prophesying is a risky venture, but I 
will take a chance and name a few 
among the newest creations destined to 
a long life. Only those who have paid 
closest attention to the various flower 
shows have seen them. There may be 
others just as excellent I have not had 
the fortune to examine: 

Maid of Orleans: A beautiful white 
by Pfitzer. 

Welcome: 
ones. 

Dora Gill: 
Phipps type. 

Salbach’s Orchid: A lavender-pink 
which will be in great demand. 


least 20 


One of Mrs. Austin’s best 


A melting pink of the 


Picardy: A sensational pink by 
Palmer. 

Sirdar: Another of Palmer’s. 
Paisley: Rose and lavender. The 


name describes it. 
Pelegrina: The latest blue by Pfitzer. 
White Knight: A silvery white sent 
out by Gelser Brothers. 
Mrs. H. Bromley Ambler: A beautiful 


true orange. Not as long a spike as 
Mrs. S. A. Errey, but keeps its color 


better in the field. 

It should be understood no attempt 
has been made to list these Gladiolus in 
the order of their preference, and that, 
undoubtedly, there are many worthy 
varieties not ineluded in this collection. 
Some omitted from the above list do not 
appeal to me; others that might be in- 
cluded I have not seen. 

There is a growing tendency among 
today’s glad fans to demand of the 
hybridists flowers of great size, many of 
us overlooking the fact that the largest 
flower is not always the most beautiful. 
Gracefulness, clear color and _ place- 
ment should not be minimized, and are 
essential qualities for a glad variety if 
it is to survive. Our English cousins 
give the smaller flowers preference, and 
we could take a page from their book 
of experience, remembering that the 
poor man’s Orchid is essentially a cut 
flower, best suited for home adornment, 
and that a monstrous flower is out of 
place in living room of average home. 
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The Gardening Christmas Card when comple led, 


Christmas Card for a Gardening 


Friend 
HAT could delight a gardening 
friend more than to receive at 


Christmas time a few trial packages of 
your favorite seeds, carefully saved 
from your best plants. 

With green ink trace or sketch the 
little Sunbonnet Lady in the left hand 
eorner of a bright red card 4 inches by 
6 inches. Make five green tissue paper 
envelopes ranging from an inch to two 
and one-half inches high, half an inch 
wide. If you have an annual border in 
mind, choose five kinds of annual seeds 
saved from your garden and place each 


Seed, 


kind in one of the envelopes just as it 
should be planted in the border next 
Spring. Paste the envelopes on the 
eard at the lower right hand side in 
the order of their height. From the 
spout of the green watering can draw 


five curved lines to each envelope 
respectively. 
Write your Christmas Greeting in 


the upper right hand side, wrap in white 
tissue paper, tie with a green ribbon and 
send to one of your gardening friends. 
It is a gift that earries the true spirit 
of Christmas, far beyond the value of 
an expensive gift and appreciated by the 
recipient accordingly. 


Rutu H. Ler, (R. I.) 





The Christmas Rose 


HE Christmas Rose was a favorite in 

the gardens of my childhood, but it is 
seldom seen now. Why this is true is 
hard to understand, for it is one of the 
most persistent as well_atethe least exact- 
ing of all hardy plants. I know of one 
old-time garden that boasts of a number 
of clumps which have not been moved or 
divided for 25 years, and they keep right 
on producing their full quota of flowers. 
In my own case, I take up the plants and 
divide them every other Spring, not be- 
cause they need it, but because I want to 
increase my stock as quickly as_ possible 
without undue hindrance to their flower- 
ing. All of which shows the friendliness 


of the Christmas Rose, whether under seem- 


ing neglect or too much attention. 

I have found the plant a gross feeder, 
the size of flower dwindling with lack of 
food. Well-rotted manure and leaf-mold are 
spaded into the surface of the bed every 
Spring, and a portion of the leaves used 
for Winter mulch are left on to be subse- 
quently forked into the ground. This may 
sound like a lot of work, but I have found 
the Christmas Rose one of the really worth- 
while plants for the busy gardener, asking 
little for the large returns made. I have 
them in sun and in partial shade and find 
little difference in growth and flowering 
habit. ' 

The Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger) 
is, in many ways, a remarkable plant. Prob- 
ably the most remarkable thing about it 
is the fact that it produces its flowers at 
a time when most plants have gone to their 
annual winter rest. Most plants that can 
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he brought into flower during late Fall and 
Winter need the protection of glass. But not 
so with the Christmas Rose, for it 
will brave 20 to 25 degrees of frost and 
come through the ordeal unscathed. I 
have found fully opened flowers frozen stiff 
and laid flat by a heavy freeze, seemingly 
unfit for any further use, but by midday 
they would be standing upright and the 
flowers without a blemish. 

Another remarkable fact about this out- 
door, winter-flowering plant is the purity 
of its large, white flowers. It would seem 
impossible for such a flower to withstand 
heavy freezing without injury, but such is 
the case. With me, it starts to blossom in 
November and produces steadily from then 
until severe weather comes. After that, the 
plants are given a heavy muich of leaves; 
and flowers, although more or less seared 
by frost, may be gathered any time during 
the Winter. The flowers are pure white at 
first, turning pink with age and taking 
on a greenish cast at the last. Well-grown 
plants will produce sing'e flowers two and 
one-half to three inches across. 

Probably, the best way for the average 
gardener to get a start with Christmas 
Roses is to buy plants. Seeds germinate very 
slowly and the plants are never in a hurry 
to put on size while they are young. I 
have never had the seeds come up in less 
than a year from Spring plantings and have 
trouble in getting them to germinate at 
all. You wi!'l not, however, let these facts 
hold you back if you want one of the most 
remarkable of all hardy plants. 


C. W. Woop, (in Rural New Yorker) 
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Orchids for the Bog Garden 


EW gardeners realize the enormous 
amount of material available for 
their gardens in the large number 

of Hardy Orchids native to this coun- 
try. Nearly everyone knows the Cypri- 
pediums or Ladyslippers; some are ac- 


quainted with the Habenarias’ or 
Fringed Orchid, with Pogonias and 
Calopogon; fewer with Arethusa and 


Calypso; while a few of the Orchids are 
so rare or inconspicuous, that all but 
the botanists pass them by. 

In the country East of the Rockies 
there are eighteen genera containing 
some seventy species and varieties of 
plants belonging to the Orchid family, 
and practically all of these might be 
used to advantage in our gardens. 
Most grow in moist to fairly wet places, 
but an oceasional species will do well 
under quite dry conditions and might 
feel at home in the rock-garden if they 
could have a semi-shady spot. The bog- 
garden makes an ideal place for the 
majority, even though a few species will 
require live Sphagnum Moss or other 
special conditions. 

The Cypripediums are, of course, the 
most showy and striking of our Hardy 
Orchids. Their sac-like slippers of 
heavy substance may be white or shades 
of yellow, or pink marked with darker 
or contrasting colors. C. hirsutum 
(spectabile) the Showy Lady’s-slipper 
is the first choice, and a _ well-grown 
group of these with their crimson- or 
magenta-veined flowers in June and 
July is a sight to rejoice over. In the 
swamps this often grows in very wet 
places, but the roots are above the water 
line, a fact which should be remembered 
when planting. C. acaule, the Stemless 
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Arethusa bulbosa is the loveliest of all 
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BY DAVID W. 


ARCHIE, 


(Mich. ) 


Cypripedium acaule 

will grow in fairly 

dry places with part 
shade 


Ladyslipper, makes one of the best cut 
flowers as they grow on leafless stems 
and last for days in a vase, but except 
for some very special occasion, no gar- 
dener would want to pick thesé lovely 
old-rose blooms. This is one which will 
grow in quite dry places with partial 
shade. The Yellow Lady’s-slippers, C. 
parviflorum, and its variety, pubescens, 
are widely distributed in swampy places. 


Not eommon, are C. arietinum, Ram’s 
Head Lady’s-slipper: C. candidum, 
Small White Lady’s-slipper; and C. 


passerinum; but all, when obtainable, 
will add variety to a planting. 

Almost wherever there are swamps, 
Habenarias, Fringed Orchid, will be 
found. Many have inconspicuous green- 
ish, white, or yellowish flowers; but, 
somehow with Orchids, color and size is 
not always important in making them 
noticeable. The large-flowered species, 
such as H. psyeodes or H. fimbriata, 
with spikes of purplish, fringed flowers 
will always attract the eye; but the 
lesser sorts have their place, also. 

Calopogon pulchellus, and various 
species of Pogonia, are dainty, slender- 
stemmed pink Orchids of the Sphagnum 
bog, and are difficult to transplant sue- 
cessfully, for even the most careful 
handling seems to injure delicate roots 
too much. Arethusa bulbosa is not 
much easier but it can be moved in the 
Fall with some success. To me, it is 
the most beautiful of all. The magenta- 
pink flowers are solitary, on stiff stems, 
and once seen peeping from the grass 
or moss are never forgotten. Calypso 
bulbosa (C. borealis) is another beauty 
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growing very locally in this country but 
less uncommon in Canada. 

Spiranthes, Ladies’ Tresses, grows 
often in dry places. There are several 
species, all with their small white or 
yellowish, fragrant flowers arranged 
spirally around the upright stems. Since 
they bloom in August and September 
they are a valuable addition to the 
garden. 

Most of these can be bought from 
nurseries specializing in native plants, 
while others which are not so common, 
or are less showy, can only be had by 
collecting them. Since some of our 
native Orchids are in danger of ex- 
termination from ruthless picking and 
collecting, and others are so rare as to 
be almost unknown (one, Malaxis palu- 
dosa, has been found in only one place 
on this continent) much care should be 
used not to take many plants from a 
location and never to take them when 
there is only a small group or only a 
plant or two. Even then, never try to 
transplant wild Orchids unless you ean 
give them conditions similar to those 
where they are growing. The Cypri- 
pediums, Spiranthes, and Habenaries, 
ean be moved while in bloom, but those 
with bulbs, like Arethusa, should be 
moved only while growth is completely 
dormant. 

In Europe there is a great variety of 
hardy Orchids but we may not import 
plants and I know of no instance where 
they have been raised from seeds. Many 
of these European sorts should prove 
excellent for the warmer portions of 
this country if they are ever available. 
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A Mistletoe Plant’s Record 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ATURE keeps accurate records. 
N On a recent Christmas eve, I 

purchased a few bunches of 
Mistletoe from a peddler. One of the 
clumps looked so old that I did not 
employ it for decorating the house. 
When I examined it more closely, I was 
glad to find that it was an old clump, 
because I discovered that it had a re- 
markable history. This clump’ was 
bearing a few seattered clusters of ber- 
ries. Its stem made a perfect elbow by 
the time it joined the main body of its 
host tree. But when I made another 
closer observation, I found that what 
I at first believed to be the Mistletoe’s 
large stem forming the e bow belonged 
to the Elm-tree, and not to the Mistle- 
toe, and the latter was simply growing 
out of its extremity. The Mistletoe had 
been feeding so greedily that every 
branch of the Elm limb which had been 
furnishing food to it was dead and gone. 
The Mistletoe had taken the place of 
the Elm’s lost foliage and was now not 
only feeding itself, but feeding the Elm 
limb as well. Of course, this was no 
act of charity on the part of the Mistle- 
toe plant, but it was compelled to do it 
to save its own life. 

Never before had I known a ease of 
this kind where Mistletoe instead of 
stealing food and depending on another 
branch to support it, was actually keep- 
ing its host alive. By actual count, the 
annual rings showed the Elm-tree’s 
branch was fourteen years old, and the 
Mistletoe was nine years old. The for- 
mer was 114 inches in diameter where 
it joined the tree, and the Mistletoe was 
an inch in diameter where it joined 
to the Elm. 

The Elm’s branch that was host to 
the Mistletoe, grew out in 1917, and in 
1922 the Mistletoe seed was set and 
sprouted and took root in the Elm. A 
dead limb in the Elm showed that it 
was eleven years old, which bore evi- 
dence that the Mistletoe had been sup- 
porting the Elm-tree’s branch since 
1928, or for a period of three years. 

Mistletoe makes its annual rings as 
does its host tree. The white spot 
shown in the accompanying picture is a 
half-inch in diameter and marks the 
diameter of a branch of the Mistletoe 
that is eight years old. The first five 
inches of the Elm-tree’s elbow branch 
joining the Mistletoe, has bark that is so 
much like that of Mistletoe’s that one 
is likely to believe it is Mistletoe than 
Elm. 

Mistletoe is an odd plant. It is semi- 
parasitic. If it were a true parasite it 
would need no leaves. If its roots would 
delve no deeper into the host tree than 
the sapwood, or cambium, it would steal 
only prepared food, and then it would 
need no leaves, and would actual!y pro- 
duce none. However, its roots go deep 
enough into the heartwood that it eap- 
tures raw food elements that cannot be 
used until they are prepared for food 
and fit for a tree to eat. To convert 
this into food, Mistletoe must have a 
leaf system. 


In the case shown in the accompany- 
ing picture, it was converting the raw 
food into an edible state not only for 
itself, but to sustain the limb of the 
Elm-tree on which it was growing. If 
Mistletoe had permitted the Elm limb 
to die, then it would have succumbed 
with it. Tree sense. 

















A Mistletoe Plant that was supporting a branch 
of an Elm Tree on which it was growing. If 
it had let the E!m branch starve to death, 
then the Mistletoe would have perished also 





Random Nature Notes 


Lignum Rhodium of the Canary 
Islands is a peculiar tree. The wood 
when rubbed emits a very agreeable 
rose-like odor. 


On a farm down in Georgia a mule 
that has spent many years furnishing 
power for a hay baler, on being re- 
leased in a meadow to graze, moves 
about in a ecirele. Habits even with a 
mule are eternal. 


A cricket’s ear is located just below 
the knee of the foreleg. 


The famous Jumping Beans are mem- 
bers of the Euphorbia family. A bean 
moth, Carpocapsa salitans lays her eggs 
in the pod. The larvae are responsible 
for the movements of the beans as they 
feed upon it. 


Mr. C. E. Snider of Cleveland, Ohio, 
tells me of observing a Robin in a hail- 
storm. The bird stood straight with 
head and beak pointing upwards. Thus 
it avoided any severe blows from the 
hard stones. 
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A Blacksnake recently got after a 
Toad down in Alabama. There was a 
brush arbor meeting in progress and 
the Toad struck straight for the crowd. 
The Snake would not turn back and 
when the Toad plunged through the con- 
gregation, pandemonium reigned. Women 
climbed seats, ran over each other, 
children sereamed and men yelled. After 
the snake had been killed, the minister 
rallied his flock and the meeting 
proceeded. 


The Summer just past, I discovered a 
Morning Glory, which I broke off in my 
wild flower garden, was so tightly hug- 
ging its host plant, a Water Willow, 
that it was able to survive by taking its 
food from the plant that was supporting 
it. This illustrates how Dodder became 
a true parasite; and who knows but a 
Morning Glory may some day take to the 
same thievish habit? 


The white heads observed among the 
Bumblebees are trade-marks of the males. 
All country boys who have had combats 
with Bumblebees’ nests, know that the 
fellows bearing the white heads do not 
sting, as this fiery instrument is a part of 
the laying device carried by the workers 
which are nothing more than undeveloped 
queens, though they never lay eggs. 


A Sunflower keeps open shop for about 
eight days. 


Witch Hazel blooms in October and 
November, when it can almost monopolize 
the time of the proper insects. 


Seventeen years ago it was claimed 
that we were using 262 eubic feet of 
wood per year for each citizen, about 
twice as much as used fifty years ago, 
and six times as much per capita as used 
in Germany. 





Home-Grown Christmas Cards 


HIS Christmas instead of the usual 

greeting card why not send a little 
packet of seeds gathered from your own 
flowers. 

Put a generous amount of seed in a 
tiny envelope on the outside of which 
may be written the following verse: 

We’re just some tiny home grown seeds 

The catalogues won’t miss us, 

But for the one who gathered us 

We wish you “Merry Christmas.” 

If you have a chance to gather seeds 
of your native Wild Flowers, substitute 
this bit of rhyme. 

We're only little wildling seeds, 

The catalogues don’t list us, 

But for the one who sought us out, 

We wish you “Merry Christmas.” 

To add a Christmasy touch to the 
envelopes, a sprig of Arborvitae can be 
glued in the left hand corner. Then 
copy the little rhyme, (or any words 
you wish to use), in red or green ink. 
Sign your name somewhere on the 
envelope, put it into a larger envelope 
and it is ready for the Christmas rush. 


This year I used Giant Snapdragon 
seed for my envelopes. Next year I 
want to save a larger variety of seeds, 
so that each card may be more 
individual. 

HELEN E. Ruy te, (Nebr.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


TO 





HE last month of the year is here, 

and before it has run the course 

of its thirty-one days we may ex- 
pect anything and everything in the way 
of Winter. But whether the days are 
warm and pleasant, or cold and disagree- 
able, that staid chronologist, the 
Calendar, not to be swayed by weather 
conditions, has the date for Winter's 
beginning officially set for December 21, 
this year. 


The first day of Winter is one that 
every nature lover hails with delight. 
That is no ordinary day in his calendar. 
In faet it is tsually his most important 
one. From that time on for six months 
the days will gradually lengthen, giving 
the outdoor fan a few more minutes of 
daylight every twenty-four hours. 


But for nearly a month after the 
Winter Solstice, unlike the evenings, the 
mornings continue to shorten. Not until 
after the middle of January may we 
expect to see daylight coming, very 
gradually, earlier. 


The time of year is here when automo- 
bile owners have drained the water from 
their radiators which they refill with one 
of a number of anti-freeze products. 
Chemists have turned gray concocting 
some of these, but if Nature’s secret was 
known, no one would need to exert 
further thought in that direction. The 
perfect anti-freeze solution has been em- 
ployed by Nature, no one knows how 
many years. 


Trees and shrubs would die af their 
sap should freeze. In the Winter when 
the tree is hibernating, or resting, the 
sap thickens and certain properties are 
imparted thereby, which prevents it 
freezing no matter how cold the weather. 
Extreme changes in temperature may 
split a tree wide open, but this is due 
to expansion and _ contraction, not 
freezing. 


From now on until the end of 
December, the most frequent seasonal 
emblem to meet our eyes will be the 
green and red of Holly. It decorates 
the wrapping paper of the most humble 
of packages, and the most expensive. 
Everywhere we look, it is pictured, and 
boutonnieres of Holly sprigs are worn 
by rich and poor alike. 


It is said our pagan ancestors, long 
before there was such a day as Christmas, 
recognized a feast day in latter Decem- 
ber, celebrating the turn of the sun. To 
their superstitious nature, Holly must 
naturally have been favored by super- 
natural powers because of its ability to 
endure green through the most severe 
weather, and so it held an important 
place in their religious ceremonies. 


Here and there through the entire 
year there are many customs we follow 
that had their beginning hundreds or 
thousands of years ago. We seldom 
give a thought to their origin but accept 
them as naturally as we do night and 
day. 
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The leaves have fallen, but a new 
beauty is found in the Trees. The bark 
of the Syeamore and Birch is a striking 
example, with their mottled surfaces that 
might be interpreted as modernistic-like 
paintings of woodland fairies. ‘Learning 
to identify Trees by their bark is a 
worthwhile winter study. 


There is real beauty in the winter 
landscape with its leafless Trees out- 
standing, and every curve and feature 
of the land in line of vision revealed. 
Even the leafless bushes add their bit 
to the charming picture. 


Sumac has dropped its last scarlet 
leaf, but the maroon colored panicles of 
seedy fruit stand up on their stiff stems 
like regiments of soldiers wearing 
shakoes. 


December must not pass without a 
thought for the Birds, for they are the 
real life of Winter. At this season when 
much of Nature is resting, the Birds are 
going about their affairs in a very brisk 
and business-like manner. Gleaning the 
Trees for Insects, the weed patches for 
seeds and the woods and fence rows for 
berries still clinging to Poison Ivy, Dog- 
wood, Bittersweet and many other trees 
and plants that retain their fruits 
through cold weather. They will visit 
our dooryards a'so, if we extend our 
hospitality to them in the way of food 
and protection, and do any number of 
services for us in return for the little 
we do for them. 


3irds and December bring to mind the 
cheering lines written by Oliver Herford, 
a number of years ago: 


I heard a bird sing 
In the dark of 
A magical thing 
And sweet to remember. 
“We are nearer to Spring 
Than we were in September,” 
I heard a bird sing 
In the dark of December. 


December, 














The Christmas Rose is found 
in many Winter Gardens 

(Photo, Dec. 20th. Frozen ground and 
snow preceded the opening of the buds) 








EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore oy their frutts ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one 
day God will ask us only what 
we are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COwPEK 





Madison Cooper 





The High Standard of Living 


[N many articles, speeches, and expressions generally, 
we find mention made of the so-called ‘‘ American 
Standard of Living.’’ That the American Standard of 
Living has been high (in fact too high) during the past 
ten years or more, there is now no doubt. 

The recent important advance in the cotton market 
is ascribed to the fact that people are using cotton goods 
now, who formerly used silk, and the New York Times 
(always safe and sane) has some very pertinent and 
sensible remarks on this subject, from which I quote as 
follows: 

“We begin to show signs of revival with cotton and pork 
and coffee and rubber and copper. Perhaps they are 
called basic commodities because people stand on them 
with their feet. One needs no basis for standing on one’s 
head, as in the late New Era.” 

It is indeed a healthy sign that the markets for the 
basic commodities are showing signs of revival, because 
it indicates that people are spending their money for 
things which are good and useful and forgetting some 
of the things which are of little value or even useless, 
or even worse than useless. If we can forget some of the 
frivolous things which have recently occupied our atten- 
tion, and can give attention to those things which are 
not only useful and basic, but which give us a better 
outlook on life and an inspiration for better things, then 
we will begin to make True Progress and the so-called 
depression will be a thing of the past. 

Three years of depression have put many of us in a 
better frame of mind, which means much for the future, 
but there are still others who have not yet learned their 
lesson but are simply awaiting a return of conditions 
which prevailed prior to the depression. Too bad that 
some people cannot see what is good for them, nor can 
they see that the so-called New Era mentioned by the 
New York Times as quoted above, is destructive to values 
which make for the progress and betterment of the 
human race. 

Again it comes back to the same original point that 
the human race is not correctly educated. We have been 
educating our young people to become ladies and gentle- 
men of the wrong type; those who are above labor of 
any kind and who believe that they are greatly superior 
to their surroundings ; and indeed to their fellows. There 
is still a great opportunity for right education in teach- 
ing brotherhood and equality, and the fact that spiritual 
and moral values are most important. 


MADISON COOPER. 
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The Cooper Plan 


Economic Independence, And How 
Secured 


HE term Economic Independence as used in con- 
TT nection with The Cooper Plan, means simply the 

security furnished by either a sufficient income to 
guarantee one’s sustenance continually, or the producing 
by individual effort, the most of what one needs for a 
sustenance, and the ability to sell or trade a sufficient 
of the products produced, to buy the things which can- 
not be profitably produced at home. This may not be 
as difficult as it seems. Let us see how it works out. 

In the early days of this country, and indeed in the 
pioneer days of any country, the settlers had few wants 
which could not be supplied from their own individual 
efforts, and without the necessity of purchasing, or trad- 
ing with others, or transporting from a distance. In 
many ways that was the ideal life. The nearer we can 
live to it at this time, the more independent we are in 
fact, and, what is most important, the farther we are 
removed from any form of fear. The Great Gandhi 
says that fear is the most destructive human influence, 
and the man who has freed himself from fear is really 
the only independent man, and in line for true spiritual 
attainment and progress. Those who are possessed by 
fear (fear of poverty or hardship resulting from loss 
of income is the most frequent or prevalent), are not 
masters of their own destiny, nor are they able to make 
true progress toward the ultimate perfection which we 
all seek. 


S human society is now constituted we are all inter- 

dependent; practically every worker is a specialist, 
producing ecnly one product (or a fraction of one 
product), and therefore those in control of the produe- 
tion and distribution of the necessities and luxuries have 
a control of the economic structure of the country which 
makes slaves of the workers. This is no argument in 
favor of socialism or any other form of ‘‘ism,’’ but a 
plain statement of fact. This article is a plea for more 
independence for the worker, and attempts to point out 
how the worker may become independent through the 
application of a very simple, if not easily worked-out 
plan. 

The Cooper Plan is essentially a scheme whereby the 
individual may develop his independence to a greater 
or less extent, depending on his natural ability, resource- 
fulness, and downright gumption. Those who have not 
these qualities may more fully develop them by following 
the outline which is being worked out as’ The Cooper 
Plan, around which these articles are built. Follow it 
from month to month and go back and review the articles 
in past issues. 

I will leave until next month, direct suggestions for 
individual action, but at the same time I will refer 
readers to several notes or articles in this issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, and in past issues, telling of what 
others have done and are doing along this line. More 
may be expected in future issues. 

Send in your own experiences and ask for such assist- 
ance as I am able to give. The details are important 
and will be given careful attention. 

Mapison Cooper. 





Readers should not overlook the fact that there are 
a number of articles in this issue bearing on The Cooper 
Plan, a further outline of which is given above. The 
articles on this page and on the opposite page all have 
a direct or indirect bearing on the general subject. 
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The Machine vs. The Man 


UR industrial economists are giving us some unsound 
teachings these days when they tell us that the solu- 
tion of our difficulties, and the end of the depression, 
only awaits increased purchasing power on the part of 
the masses. This teaching is sound from an industrial, 
mechanical, or business standpoint, but as I see it, it is 
unsound from an ethical, moral, or spiritual standpoint. 
It is proposed either to increase the purchasing power 
of the people by paying them higher wages, or by redue- 
ing the hours of labor to meet the increased production 
of goods by improved machinery, so as to balance the 
question of unemployment. But this is only a temporary 
or superficial remedy. 

What we really should know is that we do not need 
as many things as the industrialists would have us 
believe,—not by at least 50% ;—and we need to be 
taught that we should produce an important part of 
our own consumption both in foods and other things. 
The age of specializing and improved machinery has 
been carried to an extreme which has been bad for indi- 
vidual advancement. 

What is most needed is an entirely different attitude 
of mind toward life as we find it on earth, and as 
taught by The Balanced Viewpoint which I have con- 
sistently advocated in these columns for many months. 
We should be willing to gwe more and have less. We 
should learn brotherhood; and that we should take no 
advantage of the other fellow under any circumstances. 
Incidentally we should learn that the stock market is 
legalized stealing, and that it creates no values. It 
might have a different function if handled in a different 
way, but as conducted it mostly serves to make an easy 
living for many nonproducers. 

Stick to the simple things, friends. Don’t worry about 
improved machinery entitling you to more of the mate- 
rial things of life. You really do not need them and 
are better off without them. 

The machine is giving us more for less labor (and this 
is as it should be), but our spare time should not be 
expended in self-entertainment and in frivolous pur- 
suits; but rather in the acquiring of moral and spiritual 
values, and you should know what these are when you 
see them as compared with the other kind. 


MADISON COOPER. 





Shall Our Surplus Destroy Us? 


EAD what Frank C. Pellett says on page 525, com- 
paring the old regime with the new. Often I hear 
old-times compared with modern times to the distinct 
disadvantage of the latter, and Brother Pellett has drawn 
a rather interesting lesson from the natural community 
life of the years agone compared with the artificial life 
of the present. 
And it is a proof that with people in want (even for 
the plain necessities) in a land teeming with surpluses 
of all kinds, of the failure of our present civilization. 


Perhaps we should simply state that it is a failure of ° 


our economic adjustment, and that we have not yet 


developed our mediums of exchange and equalized the’ 


rewards for labor sufficiently that everyone may be pro- 
vided for. 

Without going into the details of the subject further, 
it may be plainly stated as an axiom that there is some- 
thing radically wrong. There are so many remedies 
offered that they only confuse us. Is not the suggestion 


to return to the simple ways of living, the best thought 
that has been put forward to date? 
see how it works. 


Try it yourself and 


—EDITOR. 


Gloiver JYrower 





Privacy Wanted—Not Solitude 


RESIDENT HOOVER is quoted on the subject of 

Solitude as follows: 

“The day is coming, when there is going to be a premium 
on Solitude. If a man can find a piece of land anywhere 
in this country where he can’t hear a bell ring or a whistle 
blow, that’s the place he’ll want for a home.” 

Few men really want Solitude, but a very large pro- 
portion do want reasonable Privacy. They do not want 
their every activity open and under inspection by the 
whole wide world. There are a few, however, in the 
big cities who do not even know the meaning of Privacy, 
say nothing about Solitude. and we had better leave this 
minority out of the consideration entirely; they are a 
product of modernism which are not desirable or worthy 
of serious consideration. 

Here is the difference between Privacy and Solitude: 

Privacy is where one can work at his own speed and 
in his own way, and not be subject to the observation 
and criticism of the passersby—those persons who do 
not approve of some of the activities of others. 

Solitude means a place where a person is absolutely 
by himself; and as President Hoover is quoted above, 
where he cannot hear the noises of civilization. Soli- 
tude may be desirable as an antidote for the terrible 
nervous strain of the big cities, but it would be no good 
for the average individual. 

Mr. Average Citizen wants contact with his fellows 
and he rightly wants contact with the products of civili- 
zation, even though they be more or less remote, but 
still he wants contact. That is why a home near a 
running stream, or near a railroad, or near a main high- 
way, or at least where the sounds of the bells and whistles 
may be heard, is-most desirable for the great majority. 

Solitude would be punishment for the great majority 
of civilized people. To be isolated would mean restraint 
and confinement. Many people almost wholly exist on 
their social contacts. Such relationships cannot be sev- 
ered easily; nor should they be. We make progress in 
a large way only as the nation makes progress. 

The individual is able to make certain personal prog- 
ress; and indeed spiritual and moral progress also, is 
best attained with a certain amount of Solitude; but it 
is only the few that are able to appreciate, understand, 
or utilize the conditions of Solitude as expressed by 
President Hoover and quoted above. 

If we would be somewhat pessimistic and critical, we 
might say that few men appreciate their own society. 
This is a rather indirect criticism, but it is a fact never- 
theless. Most people when they are detached from the 
herding tendency of the race are of very little use either 
to themselves or to the world in general. 

So we might just as well accept things as they are. 
At some future time it may be that Solitude will be at 
a premium and to a certain few it is today, but these 


few are the notable exceptions. Manesox Coren. 





Readers will perhaps pardon my again referring to 
this issue of THE FLOWER GROWER as compared with any 
other magazine in the general field of flowers, garden- 
ing, horticulture, or outdoor subjects. Note the table 
of contents on the first page of this issue, and the further 
fact that in no two or three publications put together 
is there as much in the way of facts and information 
as in THE FLOWER GROWER. Not only are the general 
subjects as above well covered, but the magazine itself, 
as a whole, is probably the best-balanced collection of 
really worthwhile literature that there is available in 
magazine form. Readers will pardon the Editor for his 
conceit, when they can easily prove the truth of the 
statements made. —(Eprror. ) 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











OW many there are who would like to be better situated 

in life, and certainly that is a noble ambition, but they 

are not willing to pay the price in sacrifice and self-denial that 
attainment exacts. Multitudes of young men start out with a 
superficial, half-hearted ambition to gain success in some chosen 
calling, but fail because of the lack of moral stamina necessary 
in the formation of habits of thrift, or for resistance of the 


temptations of indulgence, that reappear with subtle 
persistencey. 
There is a French proverb that reads: “Youth is the time 


to study wisdom, old age is the time to practice it.” And a 
Chinese proverb goes: “Whom Heaven has endowed as a fool 
at his birth, it is a waste of instruction to teach.” 

History teems with the names of successful men who m their 
years of preparation burned their midnight oil in study, refus- 
ing to join their comrades who prefered to revel in the dazzling 
flood light of the pleasure hall. 


Ask most any wealthy man, and he will tell you, in all 
probability, that the happiest days of his life were the ones 
that saw his first struggles against poverty, when he had to 
practice self-denial, and out of necessity live frugally. It was 
this experience in conquering poverty that gave him the ability 
to accumulate. 

Accumulation of property does not always bring with it 
accumulation of happiness. Indeed, affluence often dispels the 
moral atmosphere that surroanded and accompanied the poor 
man during his struggles. Wealth and health only rhyme well 
together as words, but do not always remain together as com- 
panions. Health rewards the poor man’s temperances, and 
punishes the rich man’s indulgences. It has been told that a 
rich man was once accosted by a beggar, who asked him for 
enough to get a meal, saying he was hungry. “Hungry,” 
replied the millionaire, “O, how I envy you.” 


Riches, offering as they do, temptations to live in ease and 
self-indulgence, tend to soften and weaken the race. When 
necessity demanded men of great ability and power to meet 
great emergencies, the world has often sought out and called 
them from the humblest ranks. 

In order to win his fight, the pugilist must be pummeled and 
hammered for months by his trainer. The athlete, to hold his 
standing, must adhere rigidly to the rigorous program mapped 
out for each member of his team by the coach. To violate its 
strictness would doubtless bring disaster and humiliation. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 





Common Things in Education 


‘““‘\7O RACE,” wrote Booker T. Washington, famous Negro 

educator, “ean ever prosper until it learns that there is 
as much dignity in tilling a field as in writing a poem”; and 
upon this principle the Tuskegee Institute was founded. 

Thirty-eight years ago Booker T. Washington bought an 
abandoned farm in Alabama for $500 and borrowed $150 with 
which to make the first payment. An old blind horse was the 
live stock, a leaky shanty and an ancient henhouse the build- 
ings. Thirty men and women comprised the student body. 
Washington comprised the faculty. The henhouse was the reci- 
tation room and the shanty the dormitory. 

Today the live stock numbers many hundreds of horses, colts, 
cows, oxen, hogs, and pigs, as well as a large number of sheep 
and goats. Thousands of acres of land are now under cultiva- 
tion and there are forty industries in the institution. Last 
year the school reported over 3,000 students and a faculty of 
over 200 teachers. 

Of the early policy of the school Washington remarked, “We 
had to have something to eat so we began with farming.” He 
summed up his convictions regarding education in these words: 
“My experience has taught me that the surest way to success 
in education is to stick close to the common and familiar things 
—things that concern the greater part of the people the greater 
part of the time.”—(U. S. Bureau or Epucation.) 
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Squirrels Prove Mind in the Lower Animals 


Hew much real thinking is done by our smaller Animals? 
Of course this question can never be settled unless and 
until we can put ourselves in their places, understand thor- 
oughly their fears and attractions, and assume to some extent 
their mental attitude. 

When animal lovers get together instances that their own 
special pets use their brains, are exchanged with enthusiasm. 
Clever little tricks of “Fish, Flesh, or Fowl” are repeated as 
eagerly as fond parents relate the doings and sayings of their 
children. 

The following is an example of thought on the part of 
a Squirrel. One Sunday morning while listening to a radio 
sermon, I was looking out of an upstairs window in desultory 
fashion. A movement caught my eye and a Gray Squirrel sud- 
denly appeared, ran up the trunk of the maple tree opposite 
the window, with a small red apple in his mouth. He ran far 
out on the limb nearest the window (fortunately for my inter- 
est) and tried to deposit the apple on one of the smaller 
branches of a crotch. Because round balls will not “stay put” 
on a round stick, he was not successful. He ran back to 
another larger crotch on the same limb. Here he sat and 
quickly nibbled out a piece of the apple shaped like a crescent 
and dropped it. Later I picked up this piece to examine and 
admire the neat “ent out.” Gray Squirrel now came back to 
the first smaller notch and very deftly draped the cut apple 
over the round limb, where it fitted closely and stayed. Hav- 
ing actomplished his task he ran off. The apple remained on 
the tree several days until a hard storm shook it loose. 

I was so impressed with this clever bit of engineering that I 
venture a further question. Why did he not store it in his usual 
larder? Did he realize that it would be better preserved in that 
natural “frigidaire” than in his heated apartment with the nuts 
—wherever that might be? Did he think the matter out? 

Speaking of Squirrels, and as a reflection on how easy it is 
to get the confidence of little wild things if one gives them 
half a chance, the following is a case in point: A half-grown 
Squirrel came down our chimney one evening and became an 
affectionate house pet. Family or guests could not sit down 
without Pete climbing in their laps (via silk stockings) to 
curl up and go to sleep just as a cat does. When lonely he 
would search the house until he found one of the family to play 
with him. His intelligent little tricks and graceful movements 
made everyone love him. 

Have you ever watched a Squirrel take his bath? In reality 
it is a dry shampoo. They use all four paws in turn to reach 
all parts of their furry bodies. The tail (at the end) is whisked 
through both front paws the entire length, not once, but sev- 
eral times, until each hair is smooth and straight and clean. 
You will notice that Squirrels usually look well-groomed, which 
is a major part of their charm. 

There is individuality, affection, and BRAINS in our Little 
People of the Woods—our almost brothers. Why not admit 
it, and admire it in them as well as in our human brothers? 


HELEN C. Leavitt 
Editer’s Note :— 

When I was in my teens, my father bought a rather elaborate two- 
volume book entitled, ‘Mind in the Lower Animals,” and the title of 
this work (it is in my library now) has been adapted to what Mrs. 
Leavitt has written about Squirrels. This question of mind in the 
lower animals is a decidedly interesting one and could be discussed at 
considerable length ; but suffice it is to say that the best thinkers, who 
have put themselves closest in touch with Nature, admit that the 
lower animals have a mind and that they use it as occasion offers or 
demands. The book above referred to by Lyell is a very complete 
groom end =~ onion. { many penpneness and examples are cited 

e tha e so-called lower animals are even more th o 
brothers” as suggested by Mrs. Leavitt. a 


MADISON COOPER. 





Beginning with the January issue it is my purpose to have a 


‘regular department devoted to Garden Vegetables. This depart- 


ment will be handled by Laura Fenner who has been writing the 
department “Seasonal Glimpses of Nature.” Miss Fenner lives 
on a farm and knows the different phases of Gardening, includ- 
ing Vegetable Gardening, at first hand, and she may be 
depended upon to give us something helpful and practical in 
her usual interesting and chatty way. 

But it is also intended to use material from readers as th 
offer it from time to time. So do not forget, friends, that 
am depending on you to help this new department. The 
department will first of all be helpful to the average small 
home gardener, but discussions will not stop here. More people 
than ever are interested in producing things for sale and the 
selling is an important phase of the subject.—( EDITor. ) 
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WG i Lee 
V. Winifred Chivens 


Mrs. Chivens is known to readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER particularly through 
her excellent bird and nature studies and 
especially the fine illustrations which she 
has furnished with same. These, by the 
way, are the product of the genius of 
Mr. Chivens. 


The writings of Mrs. Chivens extend 
through THE FLOWER GROWER for some 
years back, and her work is represented in 
a large number of issues during the time 
she has been contributing to this magazine. 
Besides nature and bird studies, Mrs. 
Chivens is also active in gardening and is 
at present secretary of the local garden club. 

(The above photograph and sketch is a continuation of 


presenting the Editorial Contributors of this magazine to 
ceaders, which was commenced with February, 1931.) 








The Surplus;—a Hazard or a 
Security? 


[% these trying days of maladjustment 
we need to learn something from the 
simpler lives of our fathers. They 
lacked the conveniences of the present 
mechanical age but they had a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness which would stand 
us in good stead today. 

We are told that we are suffering 
today from our surplus—surplus of 
goods, of foodstuffs and labor. It is 
not our surplus, but our human relation- 
ships that cause the trouble. It is the 
surplus which provides for -emergencies 
and enables us to live in comfort after 
we have passed the age of productive- 
ness. It is the small surplus which we 
as individuals are able to lay aside from 
month to month which builds up the 
balance in the savings bank to insure us 
against want in times like these. If a 
surplus is good for the individual it 
should be good for a nation. A surplus 
should enable us as a people to pass 
through a period like this and enjoy it 
as a holiday rather than a time of severe 
suffering. If there is plenty of every- 
thing why should we at any time be in 
want. 

In a country community in the west 
of forty years ago, there was but little 
money. Everything came from the land 
and there was a free interchange of 
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commodities. If a man was sick and 
unable to work his neighbors would join 
together and cultivate his crops or har- 
vest his grain. A seore of men could 
accomplish in a few hours. what would 
require weeks of time for the individual 
working alone. 

In the community in western Iowa 
where the writer was born, there was an 
old man generally known as “Uncle 
Edd.” He was a hard-working indi- 
vidual, but had accumulated but little 
against old age. Uncle Edd was very 
devout and a regular attendant at the 
country chureh in the neighborhood al- 
though he lived seven miles away and 
had to walk. <A fourteen mile walk 
every Sunday was not regarded as a 
hardship in that day. Always he took 
dinner with some family living near the 
church and made the return trip in the 
afternoon. 

When Uncle Edd (uncle to everybody 
but with no relatives near), became too 
feeble for the long walk his friends de- 
cided that it was time for him to move. 
Aceordingly the farmer who owned the 
land across the road from the church 
offered a site for a house. The men of 
the neighborhood joined together to 
provide lumber for a small but com- 
fortable house and the same men gave 
of their time to build it. When it was 
done they took their teams and brought 
the few household furnishings and the 
good wife to the new home. There was 
no thought of charity and the old folks 
were never for a moment made to feel 
any inferiority because of this assistance, 
any more than a father feels it when 
provided for by a son. 

The case was simply one where a 
member of the community was in need 
and the surplus of the neighborhood was 
drawn on for provision. When the 
winter’s wood was cut, each neighbor 
brought a little for Uncle Edd. When 
the butchering was done each remem- 
bered to send a ham or some lard or a 
slab of bacon. When groceries were 
bought something was included for the 
old folks—a sack of flour or a package 
of coffee or some sugar. In this way 
the needs were met in abundance, yet 
nobody felt the cost. 

Today in the same community such a 
thing would be impossible. Uncle Edd 
would pe left to look out for himself 
until his suffering became too apparent 
and then hauled off to the poor house. 
In those bygone days his neighbors took 
the same friendly interest in him in the 
new home which they provided as they 
had done when he was vigorous and able 
to do his full day’s work. There were 
frequent visitors who remained for din- 
ner and the old folks were honored 
guests on frequent occasions at the best 
homes in the neighborhood. 

Since that day we have built up an 
artificial and highly-specialized system 
which has given us bathtubs and radios, 
but destroyed our independence. If our 
surplus is to destroy us instead of pro- 
viding security, then is our boasted 
civilization a failure. If we as a nation 
could be as resourceful as the frontier 
community there need be no thought of 
hard times. 

Frank C. PELLETT. 
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The Bottle Gentian, or Blind 
Gentian, (Gentiana andrewsii. ) 


O far as cultivation is concerned 

the Bottle Gentian is just another 
perennial. Although most of its cousins 
are rather fussy and overly-demanding 
subjects, this one belongs in the class 
of happy, easily-contented things. As 
a rule if you give it a place any- 
where in the perennial border it will 
get along very well. I was once of 
the opinion that Bottle Gentian likes an 
extra damp soil with an excess of organic 
matter. In fact the flowers used in the 
picture were grown in just such a place, 
muck soil, cooled with icy spring water. 
The plant did well enough here reaching 
a height of three feet and blooming pro- 
digiously, but later on I found some wild 
ones with better color growing four feet 
high, in yellow sandy loam, not overly 
damp. This was in slight shade. From 
this it would seem that the plant may not 
prefer dampness and extra organic ma- 
terial at all; but is merely very adapt- 
able. At any rate its needs might well 
be studied so as to get maximum size 
because at its best it is extremely hand- 
some, with the odd blue bottles crowded 
at the base of every leaf from top to 
bottom. A hungry under-fed specimen 
may grow only eight or nine inches high 
with but few blooms. 

The flowers are prime all through 
September. They hold up a long time 
cut, and are very attractive. 

Habit of growth and foliage are very 
similar to those of hardy Phlox, so much 








Ciosead or Bottie Gentian (Gentiana Andrews!) 


so that it is hard to tell the two apart 
when out of bloom. 

This lovely “shut posie” is really one 
of the nicest perennials available and yet 
practically unknown. The mere name, 
Gentian, has been enough to scare most 
people away. But there is nothing to be 
afraid of. By all means give it a thor- 
ough trial in your garden. 


R. V. Sawyer, (Ohio.) 
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An inexpensive Crys- 
tal Bowl holds this 
delightful arrange- 
ment of Larkspur in 
white and two tones 
of pink Sweet Alys- 
sum, blue Ageratum, 
and Chinese Forget- 
me-not 


The Effective and Inexpensive Flower 
Container 


BY GLADYS E. 


the flower garden into the home, we 

often negleet to give our attention to 
the flower container. Hastily we jam 
the bouquet into a ean, or grab the first 
vase we come upon, regardless of its 
suitability. 

It is not necessarily the expensive vase 
which is the suitable one, for in my 
journeys through the Ten Cent Stores, I 
found any number of effective containers, 
well suited to the numerous varieties of 
floral arrangements. 

The selection of appropriate flower 
containers, at a nominal price, is a simple 
matter, if a few essential principles are 
kept in mind. 

First remember the purpose for bring- 
ing flowers into the house. They serve 


I our zeal to brine’ the loveliness of 








WINNE, (N. Y.) 


in general to add beauty and charm to 
their surroundings. A container, then, 
must be selected, which will so enhance 
the floral display, that an added charm 
will be given to the room in which it is 
placed. To do this, the container must 
be adapted to the flowers. In other 
words, the “needs” of the flowers must 
be met. 

The receptacle must be deep enough 
to supply the necessary amount of water 
to ‘retain the freshness of the flowers. 
The base must be broad enough to pre- 
vent them from upsetting. Care, too, 
must be given not to crowd them. A 
vase with a neck large enough to allow 
the bouquet to spread, will reveal the 
heauty of each bloom as well as the 
foliage. 
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Plate I. These attractive containers 


tones of soft-blue, old-rose, dull-green 


and light yellow, cost ten cents apiece. They are suitable for many cf the 


bulbous flowers, and for the bright 


Plate IJ. A group of erystal containers. 


summer and autumn blooms. 


The tall vase in rose tint is less than 


a dollar. It lends grace to flowers having long, slender stems and delicate 


tones such as the pale-pink and 


blue Larkspur, Delphinium and Baby's 


Breath. The other two receptacles of black crystal at ten cents apiece. 
Both are lovely for yellow Roses, Daffodils and Narcissus. 


Plate III. My favorite yellowish-brown chili bowl, purchased in Mexico for ten 
cents, is most adaptive to Zinnias and the deep-yellow-toned flowers. 
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If flowers with long, slender stems are 
to be arranged, such as Foxglove, Del- 
phinium and Columbine, either a tall, 
graceful vase, or a wide, low bowl with a 
generous flower-holder is required. A 
bouquet of California Poppies,* Pansies, 
Sweet Peas and Forget-me-nots are 
lovely in the more shallow bowls. 

One of the most important principles 
used in the art of selecting receptacles, 
is that of keeping them so subordinate 
to the flowers, that the eye is led directly 
to the flowers. The gaudy over-embossed 
containers, often displayed in _ the 
shop windows should be avoided, and 
those, which are simple in design and 
soft in tone, selected. 

Color should be chosen according to 
the floral display. It should harmonize 
with the blooms and the foliage, as well 
as with the color scheme of the room. 
Such color will be tones of soft-yellow, 
dull-greens, old-rose, grayed-blues and 
mauve. 

The glaze on pottery should be dull, 
rather than glossy, A high gloss has so 
many high lights that the eye is led away 
from the flowers. 

The so-called satin-finish extensively 
used on much of the new pottery has a 
lovely dull glaze, and is_ therefore, 
excellent for flowers. 

This soft-toned and dull-glazed ware 
is well adapted to bulbous arrangements 
as well as for Petunias, Zinnias, and the 
deep-yellow blooms of late Summer and 
Autumn. 

Flowers in these deep-yellow tones, 
however, should be placed in the more 
tawny pottery. My favorite yellowish- 
brown chili bowl, which I purchased in 
Mexico for ten cents, lends itself most 
beautifully to this type of flower. Added 
charm is indeed given to an arrangement 
of Zinnias or Calendulas. 

Tinted transparent containers add 
beauty to the delicate small-petaled 
sprays, as well as to those having grace- 
ful stems, like Lilies-of-the-valley and 
Nasturtiums. 

It was with these principles in mind 
that I made my tour through the Ten 
Cent Stores. And to my delight, I 
found a splendid variety of suitable and 
effective receptacles at a very low price. 


* Small deep yellow short stemmed Poppies. 





Baby’s Tears 


¢<¢TQ ABY’S TEARS’, about which Flora 

A. Staples makes inquiry in 
FLowerR Grower for July, is one of 
those lonely plants of which there is 
but a single species to the genus, and so 
it has no elose relatives. 

Strange as it may seem this very deli- 
cate little plant, which in captivity seldom 
if ever blooms, is a member of the nettle 
family, the Urticaceew. Its native home 
is in the islands of Sardinia and Corsica 
where it makes moss-like mats over the 
rocks. Here it was collected by a Capt. 
Soleirol, and was named Helxine solei- 
rolii by Requin, a Corsican botanist. 
One wonders in what manner it has 
gotten into cultivation but it is oceasion- 
ally found growing as a pot plant either 
without a name, or as “Baby’s tears’’. 

J. Marion SHULL, (Md.) 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of let- 
ters received, prove the unique relation- 
ship between the Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“Have enjoyed your magazine hugely. Do 
not know of any ‘other where reader gets so 
much information for so little money.” 

(Fairhaven, Mass.) 

“Your magazine has been such a help to me 
with my — that I want to subscribe for 
it for a Christmas gift to a friend.” 

(Baltimore, Md.) 


“We have bought many different flower 
magazines but have now settled definitely on 
THE FLOWER GROWER. I hope you will keep 
up the good work.” (Oakland, Calif.) 

“Your magazine is one of the most valuable 
I have ever read on the subject. Each page 
seems to hold a new surprise and some 
splendid suggestions. (Beaverdam, Va.) 

“I believe your magazine the best piece of 
literature devoted to flowers and outdoor life 
that I have ever had the good fortune to read. 
I express the hope that the reading matter 
in future issues may be as absorbing and in- 
structive as it has been in the past.’ 

(Cincinnati, Ohio.) 

Your most-treasured little FLOWER GROWER 
is by far the best flower book printed and I 
can hardly await its coming. Long may it 
live.” (Columbia, Mo.) 


“Yesterday in glancing over magazines at my 
favorite store I found a copy of THE FLOWER 
GRowerR. It is small but what it contains 
seems great to me. I shall be looking forward 
to all sorts of ‘news to me’ in every little 
book.” (Chicago, Il.) 

“T have continued to derive pleasure and 
profit from THE FLOWER GROWER which is a 
real inspiration in all departments with a 
wealth of information of a high order. You 
certainly are playing your part in a praise- 
worthy manner in this wonderful world of ours. 
More power to your ‘arm’ with continued good 
health and contentment.’’ 

(Hagersville, Ont., Can.) 


“T have been boosting ‘Our Magazine’ and I 
want you to understand that I am not work- 
ing for you. I am working for myself, because 
I must help keep you in business in order 
to have ME continue to get ‘Our Magazine.’ 
That seems like ‘Balanced View — logic.” 

(Dover, N. J.) 

“IT am more in love with every copy of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. It is very instructive and 
I have learned much about flowers since I 
have been reading it.” 

(Springdale, Conn.) 

“Your magazine is full of common-sense sug- 
gestions and directions for handling different 
plants and seeds, and it does not contain a 
lot of ‘high-falutin’ stuff that only millionaires 
could do. More power to you. 

(Staten Island, N. Y.) 


“I think Top FLower Grower is growing 
better and better in every way. 
(Opdyke, II1.) 


“T am enthusiastic of your magazine and tell 
my flower loving friends. I cannot get along 
without it. I have sent you four or five new 
subscriptions.” (Marion, Ohio.) 

“THe FLOWER GROWER is by far the best 
flower Magazine I can find and I have con- 
vinced several of my flower friends and they 
are subscribing for it.” (Wamego, Kans.) 

“With the appreciation of your helpful, and 
a keen enjoyment of the December number, 
read from beginning to end, I enclose check 
for renewal. We can never tell you all the 
help we have received from your magazine.” 

(Jackson, Mich.) 


“T have tried to analyze the charm of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, and have decided it is be- 
cause the magazine is so friendly and personal. 

“The articles themselves cover such a 
variety of interesting things and the Editorials 
always give one worth while things. It was 
with a feeling of real pleasure that I read the 
article about Oriental Poppies and _ realized 
that others have experienced the beauty of 
Oriental Poppies growing among yellow Iris. 
This, is just one of the many de lightful things 
one finds in your magazine. 

“IT wish to thank you also for the answers 
you have published about that of English Ivy. 
‘As a result of the advice, we have a thriving 
beautiful plant.” (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

“The best for the money is the least I can 
say for your magazine, and I don’t want to 
miss a number.’’ (Springfield, Mo.) 

‘Just recently I found your magazine on a 
newsstand. I was surprised to find the amount 
of useful material in it not only about flowers 
but birds, trees, insects, etc.” 

(Woodbury, Conn.) 











FRINGED GENTIAN A: BIENNIAL 
I note in your October FLowEr GRowER, 


page 436, under the note on the “Closed 
or Bottle Gentian” the statement ‘The 
Fringed Gentian has been domesticated 
to our gardens.” It is a biennial. 
The seed will not germinate except as 
planted on a low damp meadow or along 
a stream or pond with low damp banks 
or in a pan of gravelly soil preferred, that 
is kept set in a saucer of water. The seed 
does not mature until late October in the 
North and a little earlier further South 
and should preferably be planted at once; 
even on snow in the North if the ground 
is covered. The first year it forms a rosette 
of leaves about half an inch in diameter. 
The second year it sends up a stalk and 
flowers and after seeding dies down. 

I have seen the plants growing on a 
gravelly embankment along railroads but 
very sparsely; so conditions there in the 
Spring (which I have not seen), must be 
right for germination. Under garden con- 
ditions the results are invariably nil, 

The plants being offered -for sale will 
doubtless bloom and make seed if properly 
cared for, but only if planted on the edge 
of a water garden are the seeds likely to 
germinate the following year and bloom 
the second year. Colonies from plants or 
seeds must be planted two succeeding years 
to eventually obtain blooms every year 
from alternate plantings. eal 

The Bottle Gentian is a perennial, and 
is well established from roots in many 
gardens, with little or no shade. Its small 
grayish winged seeds germinate more read- 
ily under ordinary conditions than the 
very different, minute, brown, roughened, 
and cylindrical seed of the Fringed Gen- 
tian. 

Ripe seed in all Gentian pods should be 
removed at once as a small worm is very 
fond of the seed and will destroy much 
of it, if it remains long in the pod. 


P. L. Ricker, (D. ( 


MPLIFIED BOOK-BINDING 


I thie “bound” my 1928 volume of THE 
FLOWER GROWER with the assistance of the 
local printer. Thinking it will be of 
interest to your readers I will outline the 
method used. 

The numbers were arranged in order 
with the yearly index outside the front 
of January cover. 

The “backs” were carefully aligned and 
clamped firmly between two short strips 
of pine about 24%” wide and %” thick, 
(carpenters clamps used). Then a fine- 
toothed, sharp saw was used to cut grooves 
as shown in the illustration, care being 
taken not to collide with the wires bind- 
ing the leaves together. The next step 


was to remove the strips and tie a strong 
cord in the grooves in the back of the pile 
of books. 


Firmly tied, the book was 


/ Grooves cut 4 


—or six inches long. 


passed on to the printer who pasted on a 
stout backing which held in place the cov- 
ers of Manila board. A good colored print 
and suitable lettering on outside cover 
completes the job. 

Dr. R. E. Ives, (Ont.) 


CUT CATTAILS FOR POOL 


A friend told me that Cattails will not 
have many “tails” on when grown in the 
pool, but that one can cut some with long 
stems at the river and stick the stems down 
into the container where the plants are 
growing in the pool and they will stay fresh 
and look perfectly natural as though they 
were growing there. 


Mrs. Ciara C. Banas, (Nebr.) 





ROSES FROM CUTTINGS 


Do readers know that all of our Roses 
propagate readily from cuttings? And too, 
cuttings set in early Fall will bloom as 
arly as the one-year plants purchased 
from the nursery or seed houses. I select 
strong limbs, slipping them off the main 
limb with what we usually term a “heel.” 
Set the cutting deep (say four inches), 
in a hole at least seven inches deep, pack 
dirt firmly, and turn glass jar over same, 
then finish filling hole, mounding dirt on 
outside of the jar. 

I find cuttings set in this way root read- 
ily. This is a very inexpensive way to 
start a Rose garden; for what Rose grower 
is not willing to give cuttings. I give 
away hundreds every year and am glad 
to do it just to induce more people to 
beautify their home grounds. 


Mrs. J. T. D., (Tenn.) 


ASTER PT: ARMICOIDES 

This Aster is a native of the United 

States from West Vermont to Missouri, 
- northward to Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

Think that is rather rare. 

We grew it from seeds about ten years 
ago. 

Stems are stiff, twelve to eighteen inches 
tall, leaves rigid linear-lanceolate, two to 
four inches long and about one-fourth of 
an inch wide, tapering to a narrow base; 
leaves at the base of the stems often five 

Flowers white, about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter and 
produced in flat corymbs in August and 
September. It is a very distinctive Aster 
which retains its leaves on the lower part 
of the stem throughout the season. It 
does not spread by underground runners, 
but grows in clusters like the perennial 
Phlox. 

We grow it in a poor, dry, clayey soil 
with success. It is perfectly hardy and 
winters without protection. Think it would 
be useful for growing in the large rock 
gardens. We think highly of it in the 


border. 
L. G. Noyes, 


(Mass, ) 
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DROUTH CONDITIONS IN FLORIDA 


Another drouth in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, the third year in suecession—and 
my glad garden and harvest is a sad story; 
—to me at any rate. They made a noble 
effort, but it proved too much for those 
! planted on May 9th for late bloom and 
new stock. They had about two showers, 
no rain to mention after July 4th. They 
made very little root, no cormels and a 
scattered bloom of 3 or 4 flowers to a 
stalk, in July and first of August. Noth- 
ing sinee. Much of the foliage turned 
rusty near the ground, with black spots 
up the sprout which soon dried up. Is 
that disease or lack of moisture? 

The 57 No. 1 flat bulbs I planted in the 
beet and carrot row about April 15th I 
watched with interest as Bro. Sheeley 
reported flat bulbs did not bloom. I had 
from these, in spite of the drouth, 100 
bloom stalks about 2% ft. high which sent 
out 3 bloom sprays of from 10 to 5 
flowers to a stalk. I have never had this 
happen in such profusion before. Is it a 
freak of the drouth or natural? 

I treated most of my corms with the 
concentrated lye solution, but all had the 
rust mixed in the rows. No Thrips that 
I cofld notice. There was a saucy grey 
beetle about 84 in. long that hopped away 
like a large flee. I killed as many as I 
could catch but I found bronze eggs in 
clusters that hatched a green caterpillar 
about 34 in., but whether they were related 
I do not know. A few of the corms I 
dug I noticed had worm holes in the husks 
and on removing that I found the corms 
had been eaten into. Of course, I burned 
them. Is there any signs of Thrips in the 
above report? T shall burn all tops after 
harvest and feel very much inclined to 
burn the whole crop. Incidentally, the 
corms I left in all Winter by being over- 
looked, gave me the earliest and_ best 
blooms. 

MARGARET L. Brooke, ( Va.) 


THE COOPER PLAN IN PRACTICE 

IT have just purchased a small tract of 
land 80 feet by 105 feet with a 10 feet by 
20 feet cabin on it. The lot has a south- 
eastern slope and is ideal for a garden, 
flowers, and small fruit. It is six miles 
from my home and can be reached in fif- 
teen minutes by auto. I expect to spend 
the week ends and some evenings there this 
coming Summer. I have a plan made of all 
garden, fruits, and flowers, and expect to 
develop it along the lines of this plan. I 
expect to secure one of your “unnamed 
apple trees” to be set out next year. 

My biggest problem at the present time 
is to learn the average yield of the vari- 
ous fruits for bush or tree, so that I may 
proportion them to the best advantage for 
my needs, as there are five members in my 
family. 

I have lived in town all my life and have 
no gardening experience except what was 
gained on a small town lot, and I am look- 
ing forward to a Summer full of outdoor 
recreation, nature’s beauty and develop- 
ments, and the satisfaction of having tried 
to raise vegetables, fruits and flowers in 
my own back yard. I feel that no matter 
what the accomplishments may be, the re- 
sults will have justified the efforts. 

R. B. DeEtx, (Penna.) 


MAILING PLANTS 

Having had occasion to mail several 
packages of house plants, recently, we 
found that folded newspapers, soaked over- 
night in water, then used to wrap the roots, 
the very best protection. Cover the news- 
paper with waxed paper to keep moisture 
in. 

Having tried dipping the ends of the 


Flowew Jrowerw 


stems of flowers that were to be mailed in 
paraffine wax, also using the above wet 
newspapers, found the newspapers of more 
value. 

Mrs. SEvILLA Trupo, (Vt.) 


NATURE NOTE BOOKS 

There are many interesting things to 
learn about Nature, and one of the best 
ways to learn them is to make note books. 
Use loose-leaf note-book paper, and have a 
good binding when they are completed, so 
you can keep them for a long time. 

Learn the names of all of the Trees you 
see this Summer and gather some of their 
leaves and fruit. Trace the leaf on a page 
of your “Tree Note Book” and color it. 
Write the name of the tree, the kind of 
fruit it bears, and of what use it is. 

When you find a Wild Flower, write 
down its name, and the date on which you 
found it, in your ‘Flower Note Book”. You 
may mount a pressed Flower or draw a 
sketch of the Flower and its leaf on the 
page, too. 

Get acquainted with each Bird you see 
this Summer, by learning its name and 
all about its habits, kind of nest it builds, 
what it eats for food, and where it spends 
the Winter. All this will be interesting to 
write in your “Bird Book.” 

There are many Insects all around us, 
some of them are beautiful and all of them 
are interesting. Make a butterfly net out 
of a piece of mosquito netting, a ring of 
wire, and a stick, and catch a Butterfly or 
Moth to study. Confine them in a box cov- 
ered with netting and filled with grass and 
leaves. Here you may watch it make its 
wonderful changes from larva to a cater- 
pillar, from caterpillar to a pupa. During 
the caterpillar stage 4t will be very greedy 
and you will have to feed it plenty of the 
leaves it likes to eat. 

Put down the interesting facts you learn 
in your “Insect Note Book”. Make draw- 
ings of the Insects and Butterflies, and 
color them in their natura! colors. 


Mrs. J. G. NEtson, ( Miss.) 


IRIS FROM SEED 


I find growing Iris from seed a very in- 
teresting project, as frequently a single 
pod will produce three or four varieties. 
As the sports are almost invariably differ- 
ent from the parent stock, if you want to 
try something that will keep you guessing 
save seeds from several good varieties, mix 
them and plant in the Fall, thickly in a row. 
Then when the little plants are two or three 
inches high, the next Spring, reset them, 
putting only one in a place. If weather 
conditions are favorable, they will bloom 
the second year and such a wealth of color 
and so many new varieties. 


Mrs. J. T. D., (Tenn.) 


ORIENTAL POPPIES FROM SEED AND 
CUTTINGS 

How long after sowing seed till they 
bloom ? 

I sowed seed in August 1930, and in 
November of 1931, and January, 1932. I 
transplanted them in rows in the garden, 
they bloomed very nicely this Spring. 
They did not bloom quite so early as the 
older plants but continued bloom till 
about July. 

I also planted root cuttings at the same 
time, and I could see no difference be- 
tween the seedlings or root cuttings. 

The blossoms were very large, some 8 
and 9 inches, but the stems were not long, 
like on the plants set in August. I tried 
these different times of setting just for 
experimental purposes. I think had I 
planted all in August the stems would 
have been longer. 
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I find in moving an established plant 
the roots are hardly ever all saved, and 
it will result in having a finer larger 
clump with many crowns and lots of 
flowers at the spot where the old clump 
was moved from. This is a very easy way 
to propagate them. 

Mrs, J. H. Benson, ( Kans.) 





BIRDS DESTROY CATERPILLARS 

There is such a thing as being ‘‘too 
quick on the trigger.” As soon as we spy 
a garden pest we rush for sprays and 
various implements of warfare,—not al- 
ways advisedly. Our very best helpers in 
the gardens are the Birds; which in 
Summer do not need to be fed with 
crumbs from our table; they find their 
best food in the pests that give us mortals 
most trouble. 

One morning I was clipping old 
blossoms off the Petunias, when I noticed 
a curious green color on the ground, 
which proved to be worm casts from the 
walnut tree overhead. Looking up, I saw 
a large nest of tent caterpillars. “Oh, 
dear me,” I sighed, now I’ll have to burn 
that out, “and immediately went in search 
of a fishing pole, kerosene, rag and 
matches. However, I was prevented from 
returning to the garden for perhaps an 
hour. As I approached the tree, I heard 
a noise in the branches, and looked up just 
in time to see a Baby Bird scurry along 
one of the large horizontal branches and 
disappear behind the trunk of the tree. On 
a somewhat higher branch sat a Brown 
Thrasher with her bill full of the cater- 
pillars I had come to exterminate. I tip- 
toed out of the garden, and from a safe 
distance watched her feed the Young 
Bird. Almost all of the worms had al- 
ready been devoured, and soon there was 
not one to be seen. How glad I was that 
the Birds had a good breakfast and that 
I was relieved of a disagreeable task. 

CLarRA A. Beacu, (Kans.) 


APPROVES THE COOPER PLAN 


I am very much interested in the edito- 
rials and especially The Cooper Plan which 
I have read thoughtfully. It contains many 
points of interest and food for thought. 
It also bears out, or brings forward, many 
ideas which I have pictured in my mind 
for several years. You are the first, to my 
knowledge, to come forward with the idea 
and plans, in a printed statement. 


R. B. Dett, ( Penna.) 


DOLICHOS A DESIRABLE ANNUAL 
VINE 
I have found the Dolichos (Hyacinth 
Bean), a beautiful and rapid grower which 
blooms through hot and dry weather and 
the long slender racemes of pure-white and 
lavender-purple flowers, combine so nicely 
with Buddleia and Artemesia Silver King 
for cut flowers. I have my plants on the 
North side of my Mums as a protection 
from the cold North winds which are so 
destructive in the Fall. 
ANNA JOHANNING, (Kan.) 


ORDINARY YELLOW COW-LILY DESIR- 
ABLE FOR POOL 

This bright-yellow Lily, with its thick 
green pads will thrive gayly in the Tub- 
Pool, or a more elaborate Pool. Lift it 
from its natural bed in a shallow Pool or 
sluggish stream, and place it in a pail of 
water until the tub is ready to receive it. 
A square box eight inches deep, filled with 
pond mud and bone-meal, will keep the 
Lily thriving all Summer. It does not have 
to be lifted in the Fall, if water is kept 
in the tub all Winter. 


Ruta H. Ler, (R. I.) 
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UMBRELLA CHINA TREE OF TEXAS 


Under the above heading in your July 
issue, page 309, reference is made to a 
tree that rather interested me, although 
I would not have known it only by the 
mention of its botanical name Melia 
Azederach. As this species, or rather a 
sub-variety of it, is indigenous here, a 
few notes on same may be of interest. 

Although usually known as _ Melia 
Azederach, var. Australasica, some botan- 
ists create a species out of it as M. dubia 
(syn. M. comporita). In Queensland it is 
known as white Cedar but as the wood is 
variegated like streaky bacon, the Forest 
Service named it Tulip Cedar, while in 
India its flowers have earned for it the 
name of Persian Lilac. It belongs to the 
same family as the red Cedar (Cedreta 
Australis), also of the Mexican Cedar 
(Cedreta Mexicana) (Meliacea). 

It is widely distributed throughout Aus- 
tralia and Southeastern Asia, its southern 
limit being about the latitude of Sydney, 
B.. We 

Likewise its acclimatization in Africa 
has caused it to rapidly spread through 
the parklands of Nijeria. 

Its typical habitation, in coastal Queens- 
land, is the zone of mixed forests divid- 
ing the Eucalyptian parkland from the 
broad-leaf vine jungles or rain forests. 
Here it is common as a tier of from 15 
feet to 20 feet high, with an umbrella 
shaped top which, when loaded with flow- 
ers in our early Summer, gives the tier 
a most conspicuous appearance. One draw- 
back to the general cultivation of this 
species in gardens, is the poisonous prop- 
erty of the yellow berries, it having been 
reported from several districts that these 
were responsible for the death of hogs 
and fowls and in one instance the illness 
of children. 

It is found oceasionally as a _ timber 
tree growing in the’moist-vine jungles up 
to 80 feet high and a girth of 8 or 9 feet. 
Likewise as a shrub 5 or 6 feet high in 
open parkland subject to forest fires which 
produces a root system corm-like in appear- 
ance. 

It is strange that if these shrubs are 
cut down once or twice with axe or 
other implement they succumb, yet year 
after year they are burnt down by bush 
fire yet seldom fail to grow out again, 

LEonARD G. Dovey, (Australia) 


MY EXPERIENCE WITH AURATUM 
LILY 


In April, 1931, I bought four Auratum 
Lily bulbs (blooming size) at a 10-cent store 
and planted immediately. About Midsum- 
mer one of the four sent up a small shoot 
but failed to bloom. I supposed the other 
three had rotted, but imagine my surprise 
the next Spring, 1932, when they all came 
creeping up through the ground. One 
would have bloomed but was broken off 
by a dog, but the other three were rather 
frail-looking. I am anxiously watching and 
waiting future results. I believe all Lily 
bulbs require Fall planting. If held over 
dormant until Spring will remain dormant 
through summer months, starting root 
growth the following Fall, but much low- 
ered in vitality. 

Mrs. JAS. M. Heaton, (Mo.) 


CRAPE MYRTLE IN THE BLIZZARD 
BELT 

I have just seen four fine shrubs of 
Crape Myrtle, in bloom, which had lived, 
unprotected, through one of the Winters of 
southwestern Iowa. The owner said that 
they had been sent to her in the Fall and 
she kept them in the cellar until Spring, 
when they were set into the ground, where 
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Honeysuckle and Forsythia covered with snow. Hood’s Garden Studio, 
Racine, Wisc.- Limbs of Sweet Apple Tree about 70 years of age 





they remained during the winter of 1931- 
32. (1 do not know whether she has had 
them more than one year or not.) The 
tops died back to the ground and new 
growth came rapidly in the Spring. The 
plants stood about 3 feet tall, with glossy 
dark-green leaves, and fragrant, crinkly 
blossoms of palest-pink, and a deep pink. 

The owner intends to leave these shrubs 
out of doors again this Winter, but plans 
to cut off the tops and cover the crown 
with soil. This is so very unusual that I 
thought some others might be interested. 
These shrubs bloom from September until 
frosts, here. 

Mrs. Paut Murpock, (Neb.) 


PHYSICIAN’S VIALS FOR PLANT 
LABELS 


I want to comment on the little glass 
vials for labels. They are O. K. if children 
are not allowed in the garden, but children 
dearly love little bottles, and would be 
sure to get every one unless an older per- 
son watched after them. I have had a 
trial of this, too, and am left to guess 
about the variety. 

Mrs. C. CAwTuon, (W. Tenn.) 


WASP AND SKUNK STUDIES 

We have a mystery to solve, which per- 
haps some reader can untangle for us. 
Early in August we discovered a large 
wasp nest hanging from a low branch of 
a small spruce tree; so low it almost 
touched the ground. It was inhabited by 
what my husband called the white wasp. 
A perfect specimen it was, as we viewed it 
afar, and we thought when cold weather 
came we would examine it more closely. 
But a few days after we had discovered 
it we found it completely demolished, the 
comb on the ground denuded of honey and 
not a wasp to be seen. We would very 
much like to know what sort of a beast 
or bird could so destroy nest, honey, wasps 
and all. Any information would be of 
great interest. 

Another problem confronts us on which 
we would welcome information. It per- 
tains neither to flowers, plants, wasps or 
honey, but is more perplexing than all the 
others. One of our Little Brothers, known 
unfavorably as a Skunk, fell or jumped 
into the deep areaway of one of our base- 
ment windows; we had no difficulty in 
determining his location. For several days 





he raced back and forth in a frantic man- 
ner, ignoring a cautiously lowered board 
for his exit. Next a thick piece of carpet 
was slowly lowered into the areaway, but 
did not seem to help. When I suggested 
we give him something to eat, for one does 
not enjoy seeing even a Skunk starve, the 
minister protested. “A Skunk’s a Skunk,” 
he said, “and no telling what might hap- 
pen.” But I. later discovered him care- 
fully dropping a ripe pear down to the 
little creature which was eaten ravenously. 
And every day since I have fed him bread 
soaked in water and which he seems to 
relish immensely. He is becoming a docile 
little pet, looking up at me expectantly 
when I come near, eating his meal, then 
curling up contentedly under the carpet 
which we hoped would rid us of his com- 
pany. Like greatness to some folk, Brother 
Skunk has been thrust upon us and we 
seem destined to have him, whether or 
no, until freezing weather makes his re- 
moval safe and sanitary. Has any reader 
of THe FLOWER GROWER ever trained a pet 
Skunk to climb a ladder, run up a carpet 
or to depart when his company is not 
desired? Information on the subject would 


be welcomed and timely. 
Cora L. SHERWOOD, (N. Y.) 

Editor's Note :—The experience of Mrs. Sher- 
wood in feeding the Skunk should teach her 
that he would soon become so tame from con- 
stant proximity to his human brothers, that, 
to get him out of the areaway, all she would 
need to do would be to reach down and pick 
him up. 

While the Skunk has a bad reputation for 
odor, he has in certain cases been made into 
a most docile and interesting pet, although 
fear of unpleasant consequences has deterred 
many people from undertaking to tame a 
Skunk. 

The so-called wild animals are not very wild 
when they contact human beings in a free and 
brotherly way. It is comparatively easy to 
tame most any of them by the proper sort of 
treatment. And, incidentally, it is one of the 
best lessons in humane education. 


BOTTLE GENTIAN SAME AS GEN- 
TIANA ANDREWSI 

The Bottle Gentian referred to in a re- 
cent issue is available for garden planting 
and is cataloged by Henry A. Dreer, Phila- 
delphia, as Gentiana Andrewsi. 

If this plant can be made to grow 
stronger and larger in the garden than it 
does in my woodland, I am sure it will be 
a very beautiful thing in any garden. 

— (Eprror. ) 
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Timely Suggestions for December 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


December now 
Like a last Rose 
Falls from the years’ twelve-flowered stem. 
And is gathered to his last repose. 
McDerRMOTT OWEN 

HE twelfth and last month (con- 

taining the longest day of the year, 

not in daylight hours but in actual 
time) is, in the North, the beginning of 
the long, cozy, indoor season. Put the 
long evenings to good advantage in gain- 
ing knowledge that will prove useful in 
the gardening season or use the time in 
fitting yourself: for a better business 
position or in improving yourself in 
your chosen profession. Time thus 
spent, will be well-spent. Read aloud to 
the children of the family suitable selee- 
tions from good books and magazines 
and in this way create a love for good 
literature and a desire in them to learn 
to read well themselves. If there is a 
public. library near by, use it; or if 
there is not, patronize a parcel-post book 
service. 





Remember that to thrive, plants, like 
human beings, must have to breathe 
fresh stimulating air. As the air in 
most homes during the winter is kept too 
hot and dry, the plants and: human in- 
mates will be greatly benefited by cir- 
culating humidified air. If a humidifier 
is not used, place vessels of water on or 
near the radiators, registers or stoves, 
and keep the water pan of the furnace 
filled. As gas is injurious to house 
plants, do not keep your plants in or 
near a room in which there is a gas 
range, and use special care to keep down 
to a minimum the amount of escaping 
gas when using the range. 


To keep the dampness of potted plants 
used in decoration, from staining the 
varnished or polished tops of tables or 
stands place underneath the pots, small 
mats eut from the flat sides of discarded 
hot water bottles or from the worn inner 
tubes of your automobile. Rubber bath- 
ing caps no longer water tight, may also 
be used for this purpose. 


Do not waste valuable time in worry- 
ing about gifts for your friends who live 
in the county or in country towns, for 
they of course, are interested in flowers 
and. gardening; so order now a years’ 
subseription to “THE FLOWER GROWER,” 
an appropriate gift that will prove 
interesting and very useful and will put 
the friendliness of Christmas into eacb 
of the twelve months of 1933. 


If you have not much room for house 
plants and still long to have a bit of 
greenery in the room to gladden the eves 
during the Winter, try growing seeds of 
grass or grain in a sponge. To do this, 
first soak a coarse sponge in water, 
squeezing out the surplus, then sprinkle 
in the pores of the sponge, clover, millet, 
grass, or similar seeds. Hang the sponge 
in a window that receives the sun part of 
the day, sprinkle with a little water 
about every other day and it will soon 
become a mass of living green. 


Keep your house plants clean and 


healthy and they will not be troubled 
with inseet pests. Should the aphis ap- 
pear, check the pest by using at once, 
nicotine in some convenient form. 
Dipping the plants in warm tobacco tea 
(temperature of about 70 to 80 degrees) 
or washing the stems and both sides of 
the leaves will be found effective. Spray- 
ing the foliage with water will rout the 
red spider. To rid plants of the downy 
mealy bug, syringe with an insecticide 
or with cold soapy water. 


It’s time to think of providing the 
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Christmas tree. If you have no tree on 
your own property be sure to purchase 
the tree from a licensed market or from 
a dealer who obtains his stock of trees 
from a legitimate source, and not from 
the “tree pirates” who traveling at night 
in trucks, denude areas adjoining high- 
ways of evergreen trees suitable for use 
at the holiday season. To aid in keeping 
the needles on the tree for a longer time, 
set up the tree in a large flower tub 
filled with moist sand or soil, or if a 
patent holder is used allow fhe cut end 
of the tree to extend into a ean of water 
in which a spoonful of sugar is dissolved. 
To eliminate the fire hazard instead of 
the traditional but dangerous wax 
eandle, use multi-colored electric bulbs 
to decorate and light the tree. 





December in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 





OW-BUGS are a great nuisance in the 
California garden. In Minnesota 
they were known as “cellar moths” 
and lurked only in dark corners of the 
cellars. In Texas, I believe, they are 
known as “armadillo bugs” and perhaps 
in other sections have still other names. 
Here they congregate in numbers under 
flower pots, bricks, boxes or debris left 
on the ground, along foundations and in 
the holes above bulbs when the plant 
stalk has withered and shrivelled up. 
They seem to be omniverous eaters. They 
will eat up: vulbs, tubers, rhizomes, root 
vegetables, leaves and blossoms of plants 
and in one instance were known to eat 
the hind legs and tail of a pocket gopher 
caught in a trap. They destroyed many 
Dahlia tubers for the writer of this 
column, but she found a cheap and simple 
remedy which destroyed them all. She 
went out along the road and stream-sides 
and gathered a great lot of the leaves 
and blossoms of that tall bush known as 
San Juan Tree, which is a variety of 
Tobacco. She crammed them all into an 
old boiler, filled it up with water and 
built a fire under it. When the liquid 
was cooked and cooled, she poured it 
liberally down the holes where the 
Dahlia tubers had formerly been, but 
which were now a seething mass of sow- 
bugs. It is needless to say they gave up 
the ghost. This same mixture poured in 
all the haunts of these pests cleaned up 
the garden most effectually. Of course 
one ean achieve the same results with 
cheap package tobacco, but when all our 
road-sides, irrigation ditches, streams and 
rivers are so liberally lined with San 
Juan Trees, why buy it? 


This month, young plants of Cineraria, 
Pansy, Calendula, Petunia, Begonia, 
Antirrhinum and _ Stocks, may _ be 
secured, for setting out in the beds and 
borders. 


Look over the trays of Glad _ bulbs. 
A warm day or two is sure to make some 
of them sprout and these should be 
taken out and planted. Then too, as Mr. 


J. D. Long of Colorado, says, to a flower 
lover it is a real pleasure in the Winter 
to thumb over one’s Glad bulbs and to 
let one’s imagination picture the rows 





and rows of brilliant flowers they will 
produce next year. It gives a flower 
lover a real thrill to hold in his hand a 
fine, large, well-grown bulb of most any 
kind. His fingers feel its smoothness, 
he hefts its weight, his eyes feast on its 
fair surface and he can hardly wait for 
the time to come when he can prepare 
the soil and pop it in. There is an 
ecstasy too in the period of waiting be- 
fore the first green shoot appears, and 
the blossom. How rich the nurserymen 
are in these sensations and they say 
that they never grow blasé, the sensation 
is as keen on the ninety-ninth repetition 
as on the first! 


When planting Anemone coronaria, 
dig in plenty of tobacco stems as these 
discourage wire worms, who are fond of 
the tubers of this colorful flower. 


Sow Spencer Sweet Peas for Spring 
and Summer bloom. 


Lupins, both perennial and annual, 
may be planted now. Soak the seeds 
over night in fairly hot water, then 
plant two inches deep and about eighteen 
inches apart, where they are to remain, 
for Lupins do not take kindly to trans- 
planting. These are excellent dry 
weather plants. The polyphyllus type, 
developed in England, does not do well 
in Southern California. It seems to 
require a colder climate. 


Dahlia tubers may be dug, dried and 
stored this month. A lazy man’s eus- 
tom here in Southern California (yes, 
and I’ve seen it practised in San Fran- 
cisco also) is to dig the tubers, let them 
lie on top of the ground all Winter, and 
then plant again in the Spring. 





Asan acceptable and continually-in- 
mind Christmas Gift, a subseription to 
THE FLOWER GROWER cannot be sur- 
passed. It is a reminder to your flower- 
loving friend, 12 times per year, that you 
have remembered him or her in a way 
which is especially helpful and inspiring. 
If you send remittance for a year’s sub- 
scription you ean have it divided into 
two-six months’ subscriptions if desired. 
There are also some very good combina- 
tion offers,—bulbs, irises, garden tools, ete. 
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Caution to a Beginner with Bees 


E are told that there is now such 

a migration from the cities back 

to the land, as has not before 
taken place in a generation. The trend 
of many years past has been reversed. 
Since the time of the great war the 
tendency had been to leave the farms for 
the cities in search of shorter hours, bet- 
ter pay, easier living conditions, or 
greater entertainment. Since the cities 
have failed them, many of these same 
persons are coming back, and also many 
others. Many are returning to condi- 
tions which they fully understand and 
will be able to take up the old responsi- 
bilities with no illusions as to what 
awaits them in the country. Others are 
entering a new and untried field with no 
previous training and no acquaintance 
with the new problems. This latter class 
should proceed with great caution and 
seek every possible source of informa- 
tion in order to avoid the pitfalls and 
losses that await the unwary in any 
untried field. 

Among this host of newcomers to the 
country are many who will turn to the 
Bees as a source of a part of their food 
or as a means of profit. In the whole 
field of agriculture I know of nothing 
which, under right conditions, may be a 
surer source of satisfactory returns, or 
which when things go wrong, may result 
in quicker loss. Let us therefore ex- 
amine a few of the things which the be- 
ginner should do to protect himself: In 
times like these, when normal profits 
have all but disappeared in every kind of 
business, it is doubly important to avoid 
mistakes. 

While, as I have said in this depart- 
ment before, the fundamentals of Bee- 
keeping are not difficult to understand, 
the common experience is for the be- 
ginner to make expensive blunders. With 
sufficient care these are not necessary; 
for some people of my acquaintance 
have taken up Beekeeping without pre- 
vious knowledge or experience, and have 
attained outstanding success. 

My first caution is not to buy too 
many Bees at the start. In _ their 
anxiety to secure immediate returns, be- 
ginners too often plunge recklessly into 
the purchase of more Bees than they can 
manage. It is true that in times like 
these, when all kinds of property are on 
the bargain counter, it is occasionally 
possible to buy an outfit at a mere frac- 
tion of the cost of the equipment. In 
such a case under the advice of an ex- 
perienced guide one might do well to 
take advantage of a special opportunity, 
even though he was not yet capable of 
its proper management. 

No general rule can be laid down as to 
the proper number of colonies to begin 
the new venture. So much depends upon 
the capacity of the individual to learn 
new things, the situation in which he 
lives, and the availability of friendly 
advisers of experience. The common ad- 
vice has long been to buy only one or 
two hives, but this is hardly enough as a 
rule. If one can afford the outlay I 
would prefer about five. This will allow 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


for the accidents which are likely to hap- 
pen, with the probability that some 
colonies will do well the first season and 
give the new owner a real return on his 
investment. 

If they do well, five colonies of Bees 
will produce enough honey to supply the 
table of a large family for an entire year 
with some left over to sell. 

Next I would say, don’t pay much for 
old or obsolete equipment or for Bees 
in nailkegs, hollow logs, or boxes. It is 
hard enough for the experienced Bee- 
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One should not pay 
much for Bees in boxes 


keeper to do anything with Bees in such 
condition, and often disastrous to the 
beginner. If one can buy them for a 
trifle, he can get some interesting ex- 
perience in transferring them into good 
hives, but the queen is often killed in 
the process and the colony lost as a 
result. 

If possible, visit an apiary before you 
buy. If the Beekeeper will explain the 
different parts of the hive and the use 
of each and show you his honey house 
and other equipment you can then make 
further progress by reading. There are 
available numerous good books on Bees. 
3uy one or more if you ean afford to do 
so, otherwise borrow them at the public 
library. Get a copy of a bee magazine 
and send for the catalogs of the bee 
supply houses. Much is to be learned 
from them. The more you prepare your- 
self in advance, the easier it will be for 
you to aequire skill in the handling of 
the Bees, but at best you will still be 
under the necessity of learning your 
most important lessons from actual work 
with the Bees. 

In past numbers of this magazine 


there have been numerous articles of in- 
terest to the beginner, diseussing the dit- 
ferent kinds of hives, telling what equip- 
ment 1s 
started. 
Perhaps the most important caution 


necessary and how to _ get 


of all is not to buy Bees with disease in 
the hive. American foulbrood is a 
disease of the voung bees in the larval 
stage. It offers such a serious problem 
to the experienced Beekeeper that he is 
generally advised to burn the affected 
colony and done with it. The novice who 
gets this disease in his outfit is doomed 
to failure unless he is a person of un- 
usual determination and _ persistence. 
There is no way that the novice can tell 
for himself whether or not the Bees are 
free from disease. He must deal with 
persons of known integrity and ex- 
perience. There are many folks who 
have kept Bees for years and are un- 
familiar with it. They may sell Bees 
which have recently contracted the 
malady, and yet be entirely innocent of 
any wrong intention. The safest way is 
to buy where the apiary has recently 
been examined by an inspector from the 
state. This leads to the suggestion that 
one wishing to buy Bees should write to 
the Department of Agriculture, or the 
College of Agriculture of his state, and 
ask for information where Bees may be 
had near to his home. At the same time 
he should ask for any bulletins on bee- 
keeping which the institution has 
available. 

When you get your Bees, be careful to 
place them where they will not annoy 
members of the family or the neighbors. 
Where homes are near together serious 
trouble sometimes develops because the 
Bees are constantly annoying those who 
fear them. Bees are often kept in towns 
with hundreds of persons constantly 


passing and yet unaware of their 
presence. Face the hives away from 


roads or footpaths and, if possible, place 
them behind bushes or buildings which 
will cause them to rise high into the air 
when going afield. 

Finally, after the Bees have been 
brought home and the apiary site 
selected, don’t disturb them too often. 
The beginner with Bees often has an in- 
satiable curiosity about what is going 
on in the hives and must open them and 
remove the frames with disastrous fre- 
quency. Gentle Bees will not unduly 
resent the attention, but until one ae- 
quires some skill in handling the frames, 
there is always the danger of killing the 
Queen or disabling some of the field Bees. 
Every disturbance of this kind breaks up 
the orderly business wiihin the hive’ and 
requires some readjustment of the house- 
keeping enterprise. An occasional visit 
does no harm, but if carried to extremes, 
annoys the Bees and reduces tlie harvest. 

As-I write there comes to mind the ex- 
perience of a lady of my acquaintance 
who took up Beekeeping with the thought 
of providing interesting occupation for 
her small son. The boy soon lost interest, 
but by the time the mother overcame the 
various obstacles that presented them- 
selves, she had become so fascinated that 
she has since become a very extensive 
honey producer and made more money 
than she ever dreamed of doing, She 
made mistakes, but she persisted anc 
learned the reason for every one. 
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FLOWER ACTIVITIES FOR DECEMBER 


ILL the empty flower-boxes with 
small growing evergreens, or even 


pine or cedar boughs, which can be re- 
newed after a trip to the woods. 


This is a fine time to make things for 
next Summer, (if you have a nice, warm, 
sunny cellar to work in) such as flower- 
boxes, flats, or bird-houses. They ean be 
used for Christmas presents, too. 


Plant all Roses and  Shrubbery, 
Japanese and Bulbous Iris, and Peonies. 


All Japanese Lilies ean be planted— 
Auratum, Regal, Speciosum, and 
Tigrinum. 


Treat shrubs with a mixture of bone- 
mea! and sheep-manure. 


Prune all dead wood from shrubbery 
and evergreens, also the tall stems from 
hybrid perpetual Roses. 


For plants whose tops remain green, 
trv using excelsior for a cover, as it does 
not pack or stay damp as leaves do. 


Don’t forget to feed the Birds 
regularly; and keep water handy for 
them, if the shallow bird-bath freezes 
over. 

If you do not have any berried shrubs 
in your garden, now is the time to plant 
at least one or two for the birds. 


Get out your old eatalogues and 
garden magazines during the leisure 


hours of the holidays, and read up on 
the subjects that you are especially 
interested in. 


VEGETABLE ACTIVITIES FOR DECEMBER 


Muleh Strawberries with clean straw, 
or pine-needles. 


Lawns can be mulehed with compost 
or seattered with good soil. 


To protect young trees from rats or 
rabbits, put a collar of tin, tar-paper, 
or wire netting around them. 


In putting away tools for the Winter 
clean them off, rub with kerosene or 
grease and store in a dry place. 

For Christmas gifts, fill pretty little 
baskets with some of the evergreens and 
berries from your garden. 

If you are going to have “a living 
Christmas tree,” dig a hole at onee, and 
fill it with manure and leaves until you 
are ready to plant the tree. 


While Fruit-trees are dormant, spray 


with sealeeide, and Peaches with lime- 
sulphur. 
Sow Lettuee, Cabbage, and Onion 


seeds in the cold frame. 

Start an Asparagus bed. 

Plant all fruit trees, berries, grapes, 
and nuts that were crowded out in the 
fall. 

Mrs. Joun F. Monrog, (Ga.) 





Garden Facts 


and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“If people do not know much, do not 
laugh at them, for every one of them 
knows something you do not.” 

—GIPSY PROVERB 

T SEEMS only last week since folks were 

fixin’ for Christmas. How fast the 

years slip by. In Serbia a six weeks 
fast is observed before Christmas, during 
which time no meat, fish, eggs, or cheese 
is eaten. But they more than make up for 
the fast at the Christmas feast. Three days 
before on “slaughter day” there is a great 
killing. On this day, also, debts are paid 
off; those who cannot pay explain to their 
creditors so that all may join in the “kiss 
of peace” at church, Christmas morning. 
Each member approaches his neighbor and 
kisses him. It is said at these times many 
enemies become reconciled, and certainly 
there must be a great exchange of cold 
germs! New Year is called “little Christ- 
mas, 


Mistletoe harvesting and cutting of Poin- 
settias furnish employment to hundreds 
each year in southern California. Mistle- 
toe flourishes on Sycamore trees which 
abound in the Sierra Nevada foothills and 
other California mountains. Mistletoe was 
once in great demand as a nervine. A 500- 
acre farm near Los Angeles is said to fur- 
nish about 80 per cent of all Poinsettias 
used in the United States. The showy red 
leaves we think of as the flowers are not 
really so; the little insignificant yellow 
things in the center are the actual flowers. 


“To half the virtues of the vegetable world 
mankind are yet in the darkness of savages 
° There are faculties within us with which 
certain herbs have affinity, and over which they 
have power . . .”’—ZANONI. 


Now comes the season for colds, Cinna- 
mon oil or cassia is a wonderful antiseptic 
and about the most agreeable “cure” for 
colds known. Years ago at the Pasteur 
Institute, Paris, it was found that influenza 
and cold germs died instantly in the pres- 
ence of cinnamon oil. Sniff up warm water 
into which a few drops have been placed; 
drink a glass of very hot water into which 
more drops have been added. Sweeten it 
with honey, and if the juice of a lemon 


be also added so much the better. Even 
the children will “cry for it.” 
Cayenne pepper applied, between two 


thin pieces of muslin, to the throat, often 
gives prompt relief and does not injure the 
skin. It assists nature by increasing vital- 
ity to the parts where applied. Good also 
for rheumatism. 

A cheap effective cough syrup once very 
popular: Place layers of thinly-sliced white 
turnip, each layer covered with honey, in 
a glass jar at the back of the stove, or 
in slightly warm oven. Allow to remain 
until all is dissolved, then remove any bits 
of undissolved turnip. Take a teaspoon fre- 
quently of this thick syrup. A bit of 
glycerine may also be added. Considered 
excellent for colds, bronchitis and catarrh 
and safe for children or the aged. 

In this department a few months ago 
some of the different ‘ways of Japanese 
dwarf trees were given; the principal one 
being feeding the plants from below. This 
is also observed in growing potted Chrysan- 
themums. It is the national flower and 
the humblest home boasts of several pots 
of wondrous blooms each Autumn. The 
cuttings are usually made around the end 
of June. Each pot must have good drain- 
age. When necessary they are shifted to 


slightly larger pots and properly staked, 
all laterals cut off, sheltered from heat and 
wind, and never allowed to dry out. As 
they grow, liquid manure is given them 
daily and when buds appear all are pinched 
off except the finest one. After this time 
they are never disturbed. On the sand upon 
which the pots stand a liberal feeding of 
plant food is sprinkled—bone meal is best, 
though for dwarf Pines, the pots usually 
stand on damp decaying boards or moss. 
This treatment causes the roots to spread 
out fan-shaped in search of food. Who says 
plants are not intelligent? This simple 
trick causes the Mums to produce enormous 
flowers, the more striking because of the 
small pots in which they have grown. Be- 
holders are always filled with wonder. If 
it is desired to exhibit a fine plant the 
roots growing outside the pot are cut off. 
It does not injure the plant if kept well 
supplied with water. 


Remember the leaves of a plant are its 
lungs and they get “all stuffed up’, even 
as you. In syringing plants during Win- 
ter, it is thought advisable to use water 
the same temperature as the house, though 
for watering roots, slightly cooler may be 
used with safety. Really cold water is dan- 
gerous. On the other hand too warm water 
encourages too quick growth. Bright sun- 
shine on the buds hastens maturity, but 
bleaches them a trifle. If desirable to hold 
back for a little, keep away from direct 
light, yet not too shaded or they will grow 
spindling. 


Unleached hardwood ashes, used as a 
top dressing for Carnations grown in small 
quantities, or sown broadcast and worked 
well into the soil when grown outdoors, it 
is thought will produce extraordinary-sized 
blooms. 


Strong Sage tea and honey make a good 
throat gargle. Potato poultice for a con- 
gested chest is made by boiling potatoes, 
skins and all. Crush into a pulp and apply 
on cloth as hot as possible to chest and 
back, right up to the very neck. On ‘re- 
moval, cover chest with warm flannel satu- 
rated with camphorated oil. Bruised garlic 
in honey was once considered an excellent 
and simple remedy for whooping cough or 
colds. The unpleasant taste may be dis- 
guised by peppermint, cinnamon, caraway 
seeds or cloves, 


Avoid the use of mineral drugs. Herbs 
have absorbed all the minerals and are more 
easily assimilated by the physical body. 
They are also in a higher state of evolution 
being in a higher kingdom. Animals who 
cure themselves,—by this is meant free ani- 
mals and undomesticated, though cats and 
dogs do often cure themsetves—by selecting 
the proper herb. They never resort to crude 
minerals. Vegetables contain the mineral 
elements—why go back to a lower kingdom 
for aid? 

“He who knows the most, he who knows 
what sweets and virtues are in the ground, the 
waters, the plants, the heavens, and how to 
come to these enchantments, is the rich and 


royal man. Only as far as the masters of the 
world have called in Nature to their aid can 





they reach the height of magnificence.”— 
EMERSON, 
Turning over the compost pile from 


time to time during the Winter so that the 
ground may freeze all through, destroys 
undesirable visitors as well as their eggs 
and larvae. 
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A Great Modeler at a 


BOUT 1847 Norton & Fenton at 

Bennington, Vt., commenced to 

make the familiar brown glazed 
ware usually called Bennington or Rock- 
ingham ware, but when it was introduced 
it was then ealled Dark Lustre. This 
ware was all marked, and thus ean be 
identified from the quantities of similar 
wares made by other potteries. 

The body of the ware was the same 
as that of the common yellow ware of 
that period. This was baked, and in the 
“biscuit” stage was dipped into a glaze 
compounded of red _ lead, ground 
feldspar, clay, flint, and manganese. The 
latter gave the brown effect. The water 
pitchers in this ware are especially 
lovely, being well-proportioned and 
graceful. 

In 1852 Daniel Greatbach came to 
Bennington to work for the firm and he 
is said to have been one of the greatest 
modelers in America at the time. He 
was with the Fenton Potteries for six 
years, and when the United States 
Pottery Company failed in 1858, he 
went with Fenton and Clark, to Kaolin, 
S. C., to a new pottery they established 
there. 

As a matter of fact he was not so 
artistic a modeler as he was a popular 
one; that is, he modeled articles that 
were popular and in demand by the 
people and this popularity brought 
greatness; while Decius W. Clark, also 
employed by the same firm produced 
articles of greater artistic merit, but 
unpopular, and remains comparatively 
unknown. 

Greatbach came from a family of Eng- 
lish potters in the Staffordshire district 
and a directory of 1802 gives the names 
of three potters of the name living in 
that district. Later one of the Great- 
bach family was an apprentice of Josiah 
Wedgwood, with whom he was a 
favorite, and he was the grandfather of 
Daniel Greatbach of Bennington fame. 

Daniel had previously worked at 
Jersey City and still earlier for the Ridg- 
ways in England. While at Jersey City 
he modeled what was probably the first 
pitcher in the United States having a 
hound for the handle. Such pitchers had 
been made in England however, long be- 
fore. These pitchers were very popular 
and were copied by many potteries in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It is 





A “Devil’’ Toby Mug 
at left in photo. A 
Dog Mug on the 
right. Center, an Ale 
Covered Pitcher, in 
the Rockingham ware 
probably of English 
origin 


Some unusual Flower 

Vases of what is 

usually called Bris- 
tol glass 


BY C. W. BROWN 


thought that originally the handle rep- 
resented a fox as that would fit in with 
the design of a hunting scene on the side 
of the pitcher. 

The hound pitcher produced at 
Bennington differs from the former ones 
and was superior in design, but in both 
cases an “impossible” dog is represented. 
“There aint no such animal.” A collec- 
tion of dog-handled pitchers would show 
several with better looking dogs, but 
nevertheless the Bennington hound 
pitcher is the most popular of them all. 
These pitchers are never marked, and so 
I will repeat the means of identification 
of Bennington Hound Pitchers given in 
a former article. This is quoted from 
Spargo’s book on Bennington Potters. 

“The belly of the hound should have a 
pronounced ridge instead of being flat or well- 
rounded as in almost every other type. Note 
also the head of the hound, under the chin and 
between it and the paws there is a space large 
enough to put the tip of the little finger 
through. The nose of the hound is really more 
like a duck’s bill than a dog’s nose. The col- 
lar of the hound is in the form of a chain with 
the links of the chain showing plainly and not 
a band as in most other models. There is a 
border of grape vines, with fruit, around the 
top, a stag hunt on one side and a boar hunt 
on the other. The Hound-handle Pitcher with 
game on the sides and the one with fish are 
not Benningten,” 

At Jersey City, Greatbach modeled 
several Toby jugs and mugs and also the 
Apostle pitcher made by the American 
Pottery Co., having raised figures of the 
Apostles in panels similar to the one 
made earlier by Ridgway and of which 
he may have been the modeler when he 
worked for that firm. 

At Bennington he modeled a _ whole 
series of Toby Bottles and Jugs. The 
Franklin Toby has a handle in the shape 

> , > . 
of a man’s leg and foot and the one with 
a grape-vine handle is in other respects a 
copy of a Toby jug in pink lustre made 
in Staffordshire. The Duke of Welling- 
ton Toby (for. illustration see THE 
FLOWER GROWER, Dec., 1930) is probably 
the rarest of all as the records show it 
was made only in a small quantity. It 
is sometimes called the John Stark Toby 
by country people of Vermont. The 
Coachman and the Monk Bottles were 
used in saloon bars for whiskey. 


It is pretty certain the Greatbach 
modeled the Bennington Lions. These 


were made in two types and each type 
with and without base. In all of them 
the lion has one fore paw resting on a 
ball. One type has a rough mane in 





Great Pottery 


what is called the “cole-slaw” effect look- 
ing like rough plaster and is the same as 
on the mane of the poodle dog with its 
basket. This is supposed to be the male 
lion while the other has a smooth eurly 
mane glazed like the body. Those with 
bases are usually marked. They were 
made in the brown Rockingham ware and 


also in the Flint Enamel which shows 
tones of greens, yellows, blues and 


browns. The Whieldon Lions, made in 
England, probably furnished the inspira- 
tion for the Bennington lions. 

Greatbach also modeled the large re- 
cumbent cow and the two deer, a stag 
and a doe. These are all on bases with 
a stump of a tree at the back. They all 
were without doubt copied from English 
pieces as to form but were entirely dif- 
ferent in coloring and material. They 
are usually marked. 

The cow creamers are another popular 
product of Bennington and may have 
been modeled by Greatbach. These 
creamers Were made at many potteries of 
about the same size and same general ap- 
pearance and were seldom marked, those 
at Bennington never were; so identifica- 
tion of Bennington creamers is difficult. 
Rockingham Cow creamers were made in 
England and sent to America and were 
also made at Baltimore, Trenton, Jersey 
City and Amboy as well as other places. 
The Bennington cow is plump and ap- 
pears well-fed and groomed. If an ex- 
ample appears undernourished with 
prominent ribs it ean be discarded at 
once. The ribs on the Bennington cow 
is produced by the color and not in the 
body. The eyes are clear and well open 
and the nostrils have crescent shaped 
indentations. The folds in the skin on 
the neck are clearly shown. They always 
have the mottled effect in color but may 
vary slightly in size owing to the dif- 
ference in the shrinkage. 

Bennington Toby Mugs are flat on the 
bottom and not concaved as other makes 
are. 

No Bennington Dogs were made in a 
sitting position without a base. 

Scroddled or Lava Ware somewhat re- 
sembled the old familiar “marble” cake 
and was made to represent certain forms 
of lava of mixed colors. This ware was 
always marked except in two articles. 
Tulip vases and Cow Creamers were 
unmarked. 
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Notes on Hybridisation of the Bearded Iris 
BY LOUISA F. PESEL 


in Gardening Illustrated (English) 


BELIEVE the only way in which we be- 

ginners can hope to produce seedlings 

of first-class rank, is by observation 
of our own seedlings and by careful com- 
parison of them with the parent plants, 
and by crossing two plants both ways and 
then making detailed notes of the ratio in 
which the characteristics of the parents 
appear in the seedlings and recording what 
quite unexpected variations arise. 

After reading some of A. J. Bliss’s 
articles, one realizes afresh how little one 
knows and how systematically he worked. 
Still, in many cases he, too, was only feel- 
ing his way to more exact knowledge. We 
can best show our appreciation of his years 
of patient research by an attempt to fol- 
low his methods. 

There are various things we can do to 
clarify our knowledge :— 

(1) Keep a stud book of all the details we 
can get of crosses ; our own and those of other 
people. The parentage of new varieties is 
now often disclosed in articles and catalogues. 
By working backwards one can find out the 
parentage for more than one generation. After 
collecting all information possible, one can 
sometimes discover how colour, size, height, 
and branching of stem has been transmitted 
by either parent to the seedlings. , 

(2) Notice for ourselves if the seed-bearing 
parent gives habit and the pollen parent colour, 
for that is one of the accepted theories. 

(3) Examine the kind of stamen, whether 
large or small, and notice the quality of the 
pollen. 

(4) Make a record for reference of the char- 
acteristics of Aphylla, Amana, Neglecta, 
Pallida, Saualens, Variegata, Plicata, Cypriana 
Trojana, Mesopotamica, Riccardi, Amas, Flor- 
entina, Lurida, Sambucina, Flavescens, and 
Macrantha, for these are all names in con- 
stant use, and one should try to know just 
what each stands for. 

(5) Notice the varieties of flower bracts, 
which are characteristic of various types, for 
this point is a guide to the parentage of 
hybrids. 

(6) Record which Irises lose their leaves 
partially and which entirely in the winter, as 
this will show the climate their ancestors were 
accustomed to in their native habitat. 


We shall be old, indeed, before we have 
collected information on these many points 
(I feel I have only just begun),, but they 
certainly are the avenues we must explore 
if we wish eventually to join the honour- 
ab'e company of experts. 

I have just made a classification for the 
first time, which has proved rather illumi- 
nating, as to which Iris are good seed 
parents, and it has shown which have difli- 
cult or sterile pollen. After my crossings 
were completed and the seeds beginning to 
set, I made a list down the margin of a 
sheet of foolsecap of all Iris I had used 
as seed parents. Then ruled my paper off 
into squares and put the names of the pol- 
len-bearers across the top. I then filled in 
each attempted hybridisation, putting a 
cross against those that had taken and a 
nought, a bad mark, against the failures. 
It is then quite easy to see which have been 
successful and which have bad marks 
against them. Some have a few noughts, 
whilst some have many crosses. Then see 
if the noughts occur in every case up and 
down any line, and if they do one knows 
it is the pollen parent that has-failed, and 
that the seed-bearing parent is not at fault. 

The most difficuilt point on which to 
secure accurate knowledge seems to be 
colour, To discover which colours are domi- 
nant and which are recessive. Mendel states 
that in his experiments with Sweet Peas, 
red was recessive to purple (a colour havy- 
ing blue in its composition). Whether this 
applies to Iris I do not know. I think so. 
The last time I saw Miss Violet Insole, 
whose untimely death we must all deeply 
deplore, she told me that a red-toned Iris 


such as G@. Sturtevant or Bruno, crossed 
with even a light blue, gave a dark blue. 
A red or pink tone is, I believe, generally 
dominant to white or yellow, and Bliss says 
Plicata is recessive, except to some whites. 
Whites appear to be recessive usually; if 
not tt is probably because they contain 
some definite colour from some further back 
and perhaps unknown ancestor, which be- 
comes active again under certain condi- 
tions. On reference to records of parentage, 
one discovers that quite a number of the 
most striking new Irises have what one 
would consider a small and most incon- 
spicuous white as a seed parent. Bliss 
makes the following interesting remark in 
this connection:—‘*My experience is that 
you do not necessarily get any good results 
from crossing super-excellent flowers. It 
almost seems as if they had done their 
utmost, and in the next generation they 
take a rest and regress.” This is, I think, 
comforting, because it makes it not unwise 
to use as a seed parent a seedling of one’s 
own raising (which is not as good as one 
had hoped, certainly not as good as a better 
known one), if one crosses on to it some 
good flower with super qualities. It is an 
accepted theory that more variation is 
likely to occur, and perhaps an unexpect- 
edly beautiful plant result, if one does use 
one’s own seedlings, as they are not likely 
to be of exactly the same parentage as the 
plants that other raisers.are using. It is 
clear, therefore, that it is not until the sec- 
ond or third generation of plants that one 
can expect definitely good results, as they 
may appear earlier by chance. 

But when all is said and done, we seem 
to know so little about it all, and in that 
perhaps lies the excitement and the hazard 
that some day, even we beginners, with our 
limited knowledge, may raise a silver medal 
Winner, or, better still, take home in 
triumph the Dykes Memorial Medal for the 
best seedling of the year. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Helpful books and articles for the glean- 
ing of expert and useful information :— 

Dykes’ “Handbook of Garden Irises.” 

“Dykes on Irises.” 

“A Manual of Mendelism (1916).”"—This is 
the simpler work. 

“Mendelism by Punnett (1922).”—This is 
the more recent book on the subject. 

“Les Iris Cultivés.”—Papers read at the first 
International Conference on Iris in Paris, 1922. 
Especially study the following papers :— 

“Some Results on Hybridisation of Bearded 
Irises,” by A. J. Bliss. 

“The Range and Distribution of Colour in 
Pogoniris,” by R. S. Sturtevant. 

“How I obtained Vigour and the Branching 
Habit in Iris Raising,” by George Yeld. 

“Classification des Varietés d’Iris des Jardins 
Group Pogoniris,” by Mottet. 

The American Iris Society Cheek List. 

Bulletin of the American Iris Society, April, 
1932, Bliss special number :——— 

“Characteristics of Irises,’ A. J. Bliss. 

“Theories of Crossing Plicata, Whites and 
Ameenas,” A. J. Bliss. 

Article on Iris Breeding by Sidney B. 
— in the ‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” May, 
931. 





Helps in Christmas Decorating 


CHRISTMAS Bouquet may be made 
by dipping the tips of Evergreen 
sprays into melted paraffin, on which 


artificial red berries will now stick. 

For a different effect in something novel 
and new, a colorful ereation is made by 
cutting gum-drops with shears in various 
shapes, and sticking them on Evergreen 
Arranged in a small 


tips, with paraffin. 
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basket or bowl to adorn a table, buffet, 
or desk, these unusual flowers never fail 
to attract attention. 

Cones from Pine or Spruce, may be 
painted, gilded, bronzed, or silvered and 
sprinkled with erystaline beads (that are 
sold in small bottles or vials). They are 
wonderfully pretty, wired erect on a 
stem and made up with Evergreens for 
the table center-piece. If you live where 
Ground Pine and Creeping Cedar grows, 
there is nothing nicer; they are some- 
times silvered but the natural green can- 
not be improved upon for Christmas 
decorations. Hemlock, so dainty and 
fern-like, is also very good, as is the 
broader and larger-leaved Ground Hem- 
lock or Yew. 


Christmas Wreaths easy to make. 
Christmas Wreaths may be made from 
Pine twigs or Red Cedar sprays, Bar- 
berry, Winterberry, Bitter Sweet berries, 
or Bayberry if you are living in the 
locality where it grows. Wire frames 
may be found from nail-kegs at hard- 
ware stores, or get wire and bend it the 
size of cirele desired. Hold twigs in 
place on the frame with the left hand 
while the ball of green twine, spool of 
coarse black thread, or thin wire for 
winding is held in the right hand; making 
it an easy and pleasant task to build a 
wreath that is unusual in its beauty. 


Christmas Greens. The eustom of 
hanging Evergreens in the house at 
Christmas time, originally had a purpose 
beyond decorating. In olden times, each 
kind of Evergreen was supposed to con- 
fer special blessings on those who passed 
beneath it. To pass under Holly in- 
sured good fortune for the coming year. 
One kiss for each Mistletoe Berry was 
the original ritual, a Berry being removed 
as a kiss was taken. 


To Keep Christmas Tree Fresh: In 
setting it up, cut off a thin piece from 
the bottom so that a clean surface is ex- 
posed. Then set Tree up in a cross-like 
support with the base of Tree immersed 
in a shallow pan of water to which a 
teaspoonful of sugar has been added. 

The Tree has power to absorb water 
from the pan and draw it up into the 
branehes. Enough moisture ean thus be 
taken up to keep the needles on the Tree 
longer than one not sitting in water. 

Rena Baver, ( Wis.) 





There has been a demand for separate 
prints of the chart of “100 Herbaceous 
Plants for the Flower Garden,’ which 
appeared in the August issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, page 366, and so we 
have made it available as single sheet 
reprints. These will be sent to any ad- 
dress prepaid for 5e in stamps. This 
sheet may be pasted on a stiff board and 
thus made durable and available for 
quick reference. Look up the issue 
above-mentioned and see what informa- 
tion there is in that particular chart. It 
contains a large amount of information 
in small space and is valuable for quick 
reference for the busy person in a busy 
time. Address, Madison Cooper, Cal- 
cium, N. Y. 
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“Flower SYrowerw 


Harvesting and Winter Storage of Dahlias 


BY GEORGE WM. VEDITZ, (Colo.) 


HERE is hardly a phase of Dahlia 

culture that offers so much 

preplexity as the problem of 
proper storage. The directions given in 
the catalogues of the big growers, mean- 
ing growers having anywhere from 5,000 
to 100,000 plants or more, are stereo- 
typed and familiar to every Dahlia lover, 
but these big growers have facilities in 
the way of root cellars where an even 
temperature and humidity ean readily be 
maintained that the small growers, mean- 
ing their customers, lack. 

A procedure that will be perfectly safe 
and satisfactory along the humid coasts, 
east and west, would be suicidal in the 
semi-arid Rocky Mountain area, or in 
the central west where means must be 
found to preserve the roots in solid 
soundness and prevent drying out or 
shriveling up. In a way this proper 


winter storage is about the most im- 
portant chapter in our _ note-books. 


Proper soil _ conditions, (ineluding 
fertilizing and pre-planting cultivation, ) 
planting, watering, and general cultiva- 
tion through the season, trimming and 
disbudding, insect pest control, all have 
their innings, but at the end there is the 
harvesting and after that the storage of 
the clumps. On this last depends next 
year’s garden, and either a full comple- 
ment of healthy tubers to keep up the 
tradition, or the necessity of replacing 
perished stock, entailing an expense 
which often is a sore drain on one’s 
purse. 

The writer’s own harvest has just been 
finished, after frost, Oct. 5. A disability 
due to an automobile accident obliged 
him to have the entire work of cutting 
down the tops, and the digging, done by 
hired labor and it may not be amiss to 
repeat here the instructions he gave this 
hired man on paper. The tops were cut 
off not more than two inches above the 
ground, a small saw being employed for 
the purpose. A spading fork was used 
in digging and the law laid down was 
like that of the Medes that might not 
be altered—always dig slantingly away 
from the stalk and not nearer than six 
inches, thus giving a circle nearly two 
feet in diameter. With the soil near the 
stalk properly loosened, the spading fork 
was next driven deep from opposite 
sides under the clump and the whole 
lifted clear from the surrounding soil the 
soil adhering to the clump being either 
loosened with the fingers and then, with 
the stalk and clump lifted clear, by 
several light taps with a small wooden 
mallet leaving a minimum of dirt 
adhering to the roots. This procedure 
gave very few broken necks and as my 
helper was careful, I had one of the best 
harvests in my Dahlia history, going 
back to 1903. 

It should be mentioned that the stalk 
was next pierced with a large harness 
awl and the wire of the label identifying 
each clump passed through, and not 
attached to the neck of any one tuber. 
My experience has been that where such 
labels were thus attached to the necks of 
tubers, whether my own or purchased, 
the tuber in question was in nine eases 


out of ten ruined. Further identification 
was afforded by the name on the mother 
tuber written before planting with an 
indelible pencil, the writing, however, 
sometimes becoming undecipherable be- 
eause of the growth of the tuber after 
planting and consequent roughing of the 
surface. Every tuber planted in my 
garden has its name thus _ indelibly 
written on its skin and this served as a 


ready means of reference at planting 
time. 
This season I am making a radical 


departure from the practice of previous 
Winters. Instead of wooden barrels 
lined thjckly with newspapers I resorted 
to empty cyanide cans, each 18 by 24 
inches to serve as containers. These cans 
have a capacity of 200 pounds of the 
chemical, shipped from the Canadian 
side of Niagara Falls, used in the reduc- 
tion of ores by the Golden Cycle mi!l in 
Colorado Springs, and as an immense 








Miss Norma Rodeman, of Philadelphia, with one of 
the prize-winning Dahlia Seedlings, ‘‘Jane Dixon” 


quantity is used the mill is glad to dis- 


pose of the eans for the hauling. Two 
large growers near Denver each with 
over 35,000 Dahlia plants have been 


using such cans for ten years past, and 
I am about the last local grower to resort 
to their use, though the past two years 
I have been using empty compressed 
strawboard peanut drums, affording the 
same air-tight principle of sides and 
bottom. The cyanide is, of course, a 
deadly poison but this is readily washed 
out of the empty cans with hose and 
nozzle. The bottom and sides are lined 
with several thicknesses of paper, and 
though this was asserted to be sufficient 
to prevent drying out of the roots, my 
experience with the wooden barrels 
induced me to put a half inch layer of 
damp moss on the bottom and another 
layer on top of the newspapers which 
covered the clumps. The cans are of a 
good, heavy grade of galvanized iron, 
air-tight all around except at the open 
top, and it will be up to me to overhaul 
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each can and see whether there has been 
mould or sweating. The nearly 900 
clumps dug, filled thirty-one cans, but I 
have a suspicion I should have allowed 
more empty space at the top. 

Where these metal cans are not avail- 
able, never resorting to tin receptacles, 
one may be able to get empty peanut or 
coffee drums from one’s grocer and for a 
sma'l grower with 100 or so plants or 
clumps, they should be satisfactory. 

I believe it can safely be asserted that 
there is not a grower anywhere who had 
not found winter storage more or less of 
a vexatious problem and who has not 
suffered loss. This applies even in Cali- 
fornia where the long season permits 
leaving the clumps in the ground until 
December 1, or even later, and whose 
tubers thus have time to mature more 
fully than is possible in areas with a 
much shorter growing season, as in 
Colorado. My observation has been that 
where a stalk has a discolored hole ex- 
tending through the center downward 
into the crown as often as not disease 
and wire-worms have obtained lodgment 
and the clump is predestined to rot dur- 
ing the Winter. It would be well to segre- 
gate such clumps and to give the crown 
a liberal treatment of powdered sulphur 
or dust it sparingly with semesan. 

I winter my Dahlias and Glads in one 
eorner of my basement boarded off or 
insulated with building paper. There is 
a difference of from 6 to 10 degrees tem- 
perature from that of the open basement, 
that contains the furnace. In sub-zero 
weather, we leave the door of this stor- 
age corner open. We have seldom had 
it as low as 40 degrees. Fifty degrees is 
near the average in Mid-Winter. 

As often as not the origin of the 
tubers should be taken into account. The 
past season I obtained stock from Bell 
and Napa in California, from Lebanon. 
Ohio, Portland, Oregon, Connecticut and 
New Jersey that gave satisfaction in the 
order named. Inquiries revealed that the 
Bell and Napa growers waged relentless 
war on stunted stock and never propa- 
gated from cuttings, or list plants for 
sale which undoubtedly had a decided 
effect on the vigor of their produce. 





Cooper Plan Suggestions 


In connection with your article on plan- 
ning for economic independence on small 
acreage: 

I am sure you will at some time touch 
on the importance of cultivating salesman- 
ship. While the expected living may be 
considered as “wholesome homespun,” any 
surplus should be “velvet.” 

The home is the greatest laboratory in 
the world, and who is in better position 
than the housewife to try out recipes, with 
all materials to work with, and be able 
to offer suggestions in the preparation of 
various dishes. 

As for flowers, it is not enough to dis- 
pose of surplus, but through offering sug- 
gestions as to proper display, type of con- 
tainer, blending of colors, ete., to encourage 
others to grow to meet special demands. 

It may be conceded that expected custom 
will be mostly local, so that suggestion 
for cultivating a market can be applied 
to any section of the country, without loss 
to the one giving the benefit of their expe- 
rience. 


A. C. REoKer, (Conn.) 
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Editorial Notes 


WE will miss from this department 

much useful information by Miss 
Adella Prescott, long a member of the 
Utica Garden Club and before that of 
the Central New York Horticultural 
Society which finally merged with the 
Garden Club. Miss Prescott passed 
away September 23, just a month before 
her birthday. She had devoted much of 
her attention to growing Primroses from 
seed and was very successful with them. 
Her garden being shaded by large Elm 
trees during the Summer, she found that 
early spring-blooming plants were most 
advisable. The later flowering plants 
were mostly confined to one section in 
the rear of the garden where the sun 
reached them during quite a portion of 
the day. Many spots in my own garden 
contain living reminders of the friend- 
ship of this flower lover and a walk 
among my flowers cannot fail to make 
her presence felt. 

A year or two ago we ran a series 
of articles on “Practical Botany” by 
Miss Prescott. In the past she had de- 
voted some time to the study of Ferns 
and had quite a complete collection of 
pressed specimens of those in this 
section. 

In late September, a friend brought 
me a large basketful of Pitcher Plants 
with their bog soil, and native Mosses 
and Vines which she had gathered at 
her summer home in the Adirondacks. 
The Goldfish aquarium has been re- 
quisitioned for their use and they make 
a most attractive plantador. The direc- 
tions given for their care were to see 
that the pitchers were kept partly filled 
with water, as well as to keep the soil 
moist. All well and good as far as 
moisture is concerned but now comes 
the thought, how am I to supply the 
flesh food necessary? Pitcher Plants be- 
long to the carniverous group of plants 
which live partly on insects. The liquid 
found in the pitcher-shaped leaves is not 
all rain but a fluid secreted for the pur- 
pose of catching and absorbing little bog 
insects. Sundews are said to digest their 
prey by means of a juice like the gastric 
juice of animals, but the Pitcher Plants 
have to have their insects made into 
soup by decomposition in the fluid in the 
pitchers. As Winter is not the time for 
insects, how is the required soup to be 
made? Fish, frogs, turtles and other 


insect-eating water animals take kindly 
to shredded liver or minute bits of ham- 
burg steak. Will carniverous plants 
adapt themselves to the same change of 
diet? As the “proof of the pudding is 
in the eating” I suppose the only way to 
find out is by testing them. Perhaps 
that evil smelling protein food prepared 
for Goldfish might supply a desirable 
soup. 

A recent report gives Garden Club 
Federations in thirty-one states; while 
two states each have two state organiza- 
tions. All have been organized within 
twelve years, but most of them are not 
over five years old. The member clubs 
number from nine to one hundred thirty- 
four per state. Surely the Garden Club 
movement is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Ten State Federations are not 
yet affiliated with the National Council, 
which seems strange, as they, if any one, 
should understand the strength derived 
from union. Undoubtedly, throughout 
the Country, there are many clubs not 
members of their state federations. 
Probably one might make a quite con- 
servative estimate of the Garden Clubs 
in our land by doubling the number otf 
those that are federated. By the end 
of another ten years it will be difficult 
to find a city, village, or even small 
hamlet that is without its Garden Club. 


The effect of all this is being felt in 
the great interest being shown in the 
desire to improve home plots everywhere, 
by the planting of shrubs, trees, and 
vines, around houses, and turning all 
available bits of ground into flowering 
gardens. That Rock Gardens have be- 
come the rage is evident to all who take 
auto trips through the Country. In sec- 
tions where attractive rocks are to be 
found piles of them are offered for sale; 
the price depending on size and beauty. 
Prices are much lower than they were a 
couple of years ago, as the supply is 
much greater. Another evidence is the 
number of farm houses with beautiful 
flowering Rock Gardens on what used to 
be rather unsightly slopes from the 
lawns to the road. 

These certainly are hopeful signs to 
offset so much that is depressing in these 
days. No one can feel all bad who takes 
an interest in trying to make the home 
look more beautiful. Gardens are a 
good antidote to overcome some of the 
bad habits of this after-the-war age. 
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Useful Hints for December 


BY now gardens in Central New York 

have been prepared for their long 
(it seems long to most of us) winter 
rest. Perhaps for a few days there may 
still be Roses and other plants to cover; 
that all depends on whether the weather 
is warm or cold, for too early covering 
does as much harm as too late, possibly 
more. Rhododendrons do not usually 
need their burlap blankets until real 
December cold comes to stay. Their 
limbs should however be drawn together 
on a warm day when the stems are sup- 
ple, in order to prevent injury to the 
buds. Tying Rhododendrons into com- 
pact shape and then covering them, is 
a bit of work to be done carefully, and 
by one who knows just how; as the 
flower buds for June’s glory have been 
in evidence for some time. Each one 
broken off now means one less bunch 
of Blossoms. Better do the job yourself. 
It does not require any great amount of 
strength. Use plenty of soft rope and 
have four or five pieces rather than one 
long one as there is much less danger 
of catching the rope on the end of a 
branch where there may be a fine 
germinal bud. 


Use plenty of leaves, oak if obtain- 
able, around the roots of acid soil plants, 
such as, the Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Daphnes, Laurels and others of the 
same type. In the Spring, a'low the 
leaves to rot down and mix with the soil. 
These leaves make the very best ferti- 
lizer that can be used. 


Perhaps nothing gives greater p'easure 
during the winter months than flowering 
bulbs. The Paper White Narcissus, al- 
most a certain bloomer, and practically 
all of the spring bulbs can be used for 
winter forcing. They need several weeks 
of being kept potted, and in a dark, 
cool place to allow root growth before 
being brought to the light and forced 
to start blooming. A couple of weeks 
in either soil, peat moss or just water, 
will do for the Paper Whites and 
Yellows however. 


Many perennials can be lifted and 
potted for winter blooming provided one 
has the time, room and proper exposure. 
Of course, if dividends are not being 
passed and money is plentiful, the 
florists can always be depended upon for 
something in bloom. Still there is not 
half the fun to be gotten out of these 
“ready mades” that there is in getting 
ready one’s own, and watching them 
grow. Most real people find comfort 
and satisfaction in the finished product 
of their own effort. 


Snow storms are due this month and 
the birds will need food to keep them 
from starving. They are ready enough 
to earn their own living but storms 
often make that difficult, by covering up 
seeds, berries, and even coating over 
insects’ eggs and cocoons hidden away 
on the trees. Our feathered folks do 
not ask for a dole; they will do all the 
hunting possible but even if they did 
not, just their presence during the 
dreary months is pay enough for their 
board. 
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Flower JArowew 


Window Gardens and Dish Gardens 


BY MRS. HARRY R. GOSLING 


deal of joy and pleasure to the 
window gardener and also the 
passer-by, who, with a hungry soul, ad- 
mires this plant or that, in the window. 

Hanging Baskets, with the pink Ivy 
Geranium and the delicate German Ivy; 
also English Ivy and Ferns, supply ad- 
ditional grace and beauty to the 
Window Garden. 

The Fuchsia, a favorite of our grand- 
mothers, when trained on a standard 
and pruned into a good shape, is also 
very attractive. White flies are their 
enemies; spray with nicotine solution. 

The Geranium takes the lead in our 
Winter Garden. When given half a 
chance, it blooms very freely and it has 
practically no plant enemies. The many 
varieties of Begonia and Coleus make a 
very colorful display. Tulips, Hya- 
einths, Freesias, Narcissus, and other 
early spring bulbs, also the Amaryllis, 
are very lovely used in the Winter 
Garden. 

Storm windows should not be used 
with the window used for plants, as 
double glass diminishes the value of sun 
rays. Too low a night temperature, 
however, is also a disadvantage, so slip 
a newspaper between the plants and the 
window on cold nights. 


LANTS are, of course, the Dish 

Garden’s excuse for being. It is a 
desire to grow things in a small space. 
It has greater decorative possibilities 
than potted plants. It offers in small 
space, not only the cultivation of several 
plants in one dish, but also the imagina- 
tive charm of a living landscape, that 
has special value to those shut in from 
nature’s beautiful moods of streams, 
woodlands, or mountains. 

Every Dish Garden is a _ picture 
worked out from nature’s own palate; 
her greens, her growing things, her 
stones, and if one learns the method of 
making these Dish Gardens after the 
manner of the Japanese, one may have 
the joy of real streams and woods in 
miniature. 

To see a real Japanese Dish Garden 
made by a Japanese artist, one is car- 
ried by the imagination to some lofty 
mountain with crags, to look to an ad- 
jacent landscape and find the distant 
sea. It is nature’s lyric in-a dish. 

To make a Dish Garden you will need 
a shallow dish or tray, suited to the type 
of landscape you wish to illustrate. 

The rule of simplicity, proportion, re- 
serve, and balance, applies to the dish as 
well as to the scene that you wish to 
interpret; also to the plants and figures 
used. A small house has a small garden 
and its landscape is worked out on a 
scale to correspond;—small _ stones, 
small figures and small trees. 


[N making Dish Gardens, if you wish 
to illustrate some particular spot of 
beauty with a running stream, the best 
way to begin is to mark the plan on the 
dish. Then mix your cement in a small 
container, having it the consistency of 
mud pie. If the cement is mixed with a 


r ‘HE Window Garden brings a great 


little sand it will not harden so quickly 
and make it possible to shape it more 
easily. Using an irregular shore line, 
but perfectly water tight, makes a more 
interesting picture. 

If you want a landscape using a 
bridge, you must divide the sections of 
your dish so as to make the stream cross- 
ing it. 

Keep the walls somewhat irregular, 
but not spreading, use cement where it 
will not show, but in ease it should show, 
paint it over with a soft tone of moss 
green oil paint that comes in a tube. 
Use it dry and do not over-do. It will 
sink in and give a mossy appearance, 
but be undetected when the landscape is 
complete. 

In illustrating a mountainous scene, a 
bit of clinker may be used, it being very 
light in color and will represent a snow 
capped peak. If bits of green landscape 
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are desired, tiny trees are bewitching. 
Often in taking up moss, wild plants 
will be found growing therein, and these 
may be used in your Dish Garden; but, 
like all wild things, they last for only a 
season. 

The Jack-in-the-Pulpit, the humble 
Carrot of feathery fern-like leafage, and 
the every day Horse Radish, sliced and 
inserted in wet earth, will make a tropi- 
cal planting that is most decorative. The 
Beet, Parsnip, and Sweet Potato, all 
grow. quickly and give a changing in- 
terest to the Dish Garden. 





Note the special advertisement of THE 
FLOWER GROWER as a Christmas Gift on 
another page of this issue. The club 
rate also applies to these. This magazine 
makes the best possible Christmas Gift 
to a flower-loving friend. Nothing quite 
equals it either in value of information 
or actual inspiration toward the creating 
of better surroundings, and incidentally 
toward a better outlook on life. Use THe 
FLOWER GROWER as a Christmas Gift! 





Bromeliads as 
BY CAROL H. WOODWARD, 


HE gleaming spikes of brilliant 
blue and erimson, upheld by 
crimson bracts of satin sheen, as 
found in some decorative members of the 
pineapple family are vivid almost beyond 
comprehesion or compare. The “pine- 
apple,” or Bromeliad pictured here, 
which blossomed late in the Summer at 
The New York Botanical Garden, un- 
folded a brilliant spike a foot high and 
fully five inches across. Sometimes the 
flowers are varied by touches of pure- 
white or gold. , 

As the Bromeliads become more avail- 
able, they are likewise growing more 
popular as an ideal plant for sunroom 
or parlor window. While they do not 
blossom frequently, the gray-green or 
red and brown leaves alone make desir- 
able. foliage among one’s indoor plants. 
They are practical too, for they are 
virtually insect-proof and they require 
little care. 

As most plants belonging to the pine- 
apple family are Epiphytes—that is, 


Billbergia; one of the 
most handsomely 
flowered of the 
Bromeliads, _consti- 
tuting the Pineapple 
family in bloom at 
the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden. The 
large flower spike 
with its bracts is of 
satiny-crimson and 
vivid blue 


House Plants 
(New York Botanical Garden) 


they usually grow in the crotch of a tree 
where debris has gathered—all that is 
needed in the flower pot is some loose, 
light material such as charcoal, fibrous 
roots, or sphagnum, or a combination of 
the three. In Winter they take little 
water. But when Summer comes, they 
demand abundant moisture, both on the 
roots and on the leaves, much of which 
is held by the natural cups formed by the 
bases of the leaves. While they are 
blooming, however, water should be 
sprinkled only on the roots. 

After blooming, suckers, or sprouts, 
usually spring up from the base, from 
which new plants may be propagated. 

There are many worth-while House- 
Plants among the Pineapples—Bill- 
bergias, Aechmeas, Tillandsias, Vriesias, 
and Guzmanias. Horticulturists, notably 
W. A. Manda, of South Orange, N. J., 
are working now on hydrids which, they 
believe, will produce more and more 
flowers than ever 


strikingly-colored 
before. 
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Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Children of the Bible 

HE month, of December always reminds 

us of the stor: 3 of the Birth of the Holy 
Baby, Jesus. We may also remember the 
story of the man who was the forerunner 
of Jesus, that is a man who went through 
the country before Jesus began His work, 
who told the people about Jesus, and that 
they would soon see Him. 

This man’s name was John, also called 
John the Baptist, because he was one who 
baptised people. John the Baptist was a 
cousin of Jesus, and he was born six months 
before the Birth of the Christ. Elizabeth 
and Zacharias were the parents of John, 
who were loving, good people and taught 
the little body to be a good, obedient child. 

We read in the Bible about John the 
Baptist living out in a wilderness away 
from everybody, and he lived on wild honey 
and locusts. For clothes, he wore the skins 
of animals. Out here he prayed and talked 
with God until the time came for him to 
go among the people to tell of the coming 
of Jesus to teach them how to live to be 
good men and women. 

The Bible tells us that an angel came to 
the mother of John, as well as to the 
Mother of Jesus, and told them that they 
would be the mothers of sons. How happy 
they must have been to know that they 
were to have sweet little babies in their 
care. Let us remember the story of John 
the Baptist when we think about the Baby 


Jesus. 





Grandpa’s Story 

T is the delight of nearly every child 
io listen to stories, but when Mary and 
little Bobby go to Grandpa’s house they 
are just sure to hear the nicest kind of 
stories, for no one can tell stories better than 
Grandpa. 

When, all during the month of December, 
everyone was planning for the coming holi- 
days and thinking about Christmas, the two 
children could hardly wait for the days to 
pass. Their home was in the city but 
Grandpa and Grandma lived out in the 
country. Fina!ly the long-looked for time 
came and Mary and Bobby were at Grand- 
pa’s house. 

In response to the request of “Please tell 


us a story, Grandpa” from both children, 
Grandpa said he would tell them a story 
about Music in Norway and Sweden. These 
two countries, far across the ocean, are in 
the northern part of Europe forming a part 
of Scandinavia. Of course it is about 
Christmas time, and all of the countries 
of Scandinavia are about alike in regard 
to Christmas and their holidays, even 
though they are not much alike in other 
ways. The people of Norway, called Norwe- 
gians, begin their Christmas with religious 
services, which means church services 
and singing. After this, they meet to- 
gether to eat, and at this time there are 
songs and toasts. They call this an ap- 
petizer for that which is to follow. Some- 
times children enter the room dressed to 
represent the Virgin and Holy Babe, and 
sing sweet songs. 

In Sweden before Christmas, they must 
clean house and burn all rubbish, because 
all dirt as well as sinful thoughts must 
be cleared away and everything must be 
bright and shining. Many people work all 
year getting ready for the holidays, and 
maxing things. Baking good things to eat 
begins two weeks before Christmas. Dress- 
ing the tree begins the festivities in which 
the grown people take great pleasure. On 
Christmas Eve, the little children are ad- 
mitted to the room filled with gifts and 
the tree is then lighted. Santa appears 
dresed and covered with wool snow, carry- 
ing a well-filled basket of gifts on a huge 
sled. Each bundle bears a funny motto 
which is read aloud. After the gifts have 
been given out, all join in dancing around 
the tree, playing games, and singing carols, 





Something to Make 


ECEMBER is a good month for the 

sand table as it is easy to picture the 
Christmas stories in the sand. Toy sheep 
can be cut from paper or pictures used with 
the shepherd, also pictures of angels. 

The manger scene can be given by using 
toys or paper characters. Show the manger 
with the Holy Babe and His mother and 
father, also have animals arranged around 
the manger. Do not forget to have the 
wise men and camels in one corner. 

A paper star can be fastened up over the 
manger as well as over the wise men. These 
beautiful and beloved stories can be told 
by the use of the sand table and they will 
remain in the child’s mind much longer 
than if just told to them. 

Show the manger scene in one end of 
the table, the shepherds in another and the 
wise men in still another corner. 





Something to Do 


HEN the Writer was a little girl, our 

family was all at home for the holi- 
days and we thought of something to do 
to make some fun for the family. We will 
call it Funny Christmas Gifts. 

Each one was supposed to give some 
funny article to the others, but keep it a 
secret until time to distribute the gifts. 
For a tree, we used a wooden cross that 
had been used at an entertainment for an 
exercise, but an old broom would do as well. 

I do not remember all of the gifts, but 
one was a clothespin doll dressed up and 
wrapped and wrapped with tissue paper 
and placed in a large box to look like a 
large gift, and a pair of kindergarten scis- 
sors with one point broken off, was another 
one. Anything around the house that 
would make a funny gift can be used but 
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Little deeds of kindness, little words of love, 
Help to make Earth happy like the Heaven above. 


JULIA A. FLETCHER (MRS. CARNEY) 


should be boxed to appear much larger and 
better than it is. 

A member of the family or friend might 
be dresed as Santa Claus and give out the 
gifts if desired, and would be much more 
attractive to small children. This makes 
a jolly and happy time for the family and 
a good way to entertain your friends at 
the holiday time, then it can be followed 
by serving something to eat. 





Bible Stories 
HIS month we may read about a boy 
mentioned in the Old Testament, by the 
name of Isaac. This little boy’s father was 
Abraham, about whom we read so much in 
the Bible, and his mother was Sarah. 

Abraham and Sarah had no children for 
many, many years, and they wanted a 
child so badly. Finally when they were 
both old, God promised that He would send 
them a son. Years went by and still the 
son was not born. The man and woman 
was now quite old. 

Finally the long-promised son was born 
to them and how happy they were. This 
shows us that God will always keep His 
promises to us, even though it may be a 
long time before they are fulfilled. We must 
trust God and think that He will answer 
our prayers if we want Him to give us what 
He promises to us. 

The boy’s father always did just what 
God asked him to do and always knew God 
was helping him. One time, we read that 
God asked Abraham to take his son, Isaac 
and take him up on a high mountain and 
offer him as an offering, by killing and 
burning him on an: altar made of stone. 
That seemed like something sad to do, but 
the man trusted God so much that he 
willingly took the boy, some sticks to make 
a fire, a large knife and a bowl containing 
fire and started out. He did nof tell his 
son what he was to do but as they went 
along, the boy asked his father where the 
animal was for the offering. The father 
said God would furnish the offering. 

When they came to the place, the father 
arranged the altar, and put the fire on top 
and was about to kill his boy when the 
Angel of God called Abraham and told him 
not to kill the boy. God only wanted to 
see if Abraham would do as He asked. How 
glad they were. The father looked around 
and there he saw an animal caught in the 
bushes by the horns. Abraham killed it 
and offered it on the altar. God did supply 
the animal for offering just as Abraham 
said He would. 
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A Bird Tragedy 


R. and Mrs. Mocking Bird came 

early one Spring to search for a 
desirable location for their home. The 
days were slightly crisp and all of the 
trees were not in full leaf. They looked 
about leisurely and sang cheerily for 
several days. As early as 3:30 in the 
mornings we were often awakened by 
their happy notes. 

Eventually they chose a very thorny 
Rosebush, that ran on a trellis back of 
the Lily pool, in which to locate. As 
the bush was tall and very thorny this 
seemed an ideal protection from cats and 
prowling boys. 

The nest was soon completed and in 
a brief time four green eggs with brown 
flecks were demanding the greater part 
of Mrs. Mocking Bird’s time. When 
Mr. Mocking Bird was not dutifully 
aiding and relieving her from duty he 
sang lustily his most charming melodies. 

Shortly four babies were hatched and 
were constantly desiring food. Mr. 
Mocking Bird, with all the characteristics 
of the male sex, worked steadily supply- 
ing food and sang very seldom. But 
Mrs. Mocking Bird was of such a nerv- 
ous worrying temperament that she was 
constantly stopping in her search for 
sustenance, to worry the feeble old cat 
that slept all day either under the 
Lilacs in the back yard, or under the 
Wisteria on the front porch. She would 
hunt for his seclusion and scold and fly 
in his face until he would move away 
from her attacks, for he was too feeble 
to resist her otherwise. She would 
make herself so warm with her nervous- 
ness that she would sit on the rim of 
the fountain breathing with her mouth 
open and her wings drooping. 

After four days she had grown so 
bold with her tormenting of resistless 
Tom that when a stray cat crossed the 
yard she probably judged that this 
similar creature was as helpless as old 
Tom when it came to retaliating, so she 
attacked him viciously about the head. 
With a quick spring he caught her and 
escaped before I could rescue her. 

It is doubtful if Mr. Mocking Bird 
was a witness to this tragedy for dur- 
ing the remainder of the afternoon he 
dutifully fed the babies, but occasion- 
ally called to her and apparently was 
on the watch. As darkness approached 
he went to the nest several times, but 
did not hover his children while I could 
observe him. Early nexf morning he 
flew on the porch and searched about 
the shrubbery sadly for an hour or more. 

When he had been missing for several 
hours about the door, I went to view 
the nest to see what the babies were 
doing. Alas! they were dead! If he 
purposely poisoned them, or failed to 
hover them in the night and they chilled 
to death was an unsolved mystery. 


May LuMPKIN PRrREwirTt, (Texas) 





SURPLUS ISSUES FOR SALE 


We have some surplus issues for sale; cover- 
ing several years from 1923 down through to 
1932. Twenty-four (24) all different (no selec- 
tion can be allowed), postpaid $2.00. A big lot 
of good horticultural, gardening, floral and na- 
ture reading matter at a very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,—only 
odds and ends of surplus. 

MADISON CooPER, Calcium, N. Y. 


Female Barn 
Swallow entering 
her nest 
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The Barn Swallow 


BY V. 
HE Barn Swallow is the most grace- 
ful and beautiful of all our Swal- 
lows. The plumage of the Bird, above, is 
a glossy blue-black; forehead and throat, 
chestnut; and under parts, buff color. 
The tail is deeply forked. The female 
has paler color in plumage, and tail less 
deeply forked. 

Barn Swallow’s diet consists of in- 
sects caught upon the wing. They seem 
to find intense enjoyment in flight which 
carries them skimmingly over field and 
water. Rising swiftly with the wind, 
then dipping down like an arrow speed- 
ing from the bow in swift, easy flight. 

The nest of Barn Swallows are usually 
built on the inside rafters of country 
homes or barns, and are really very 


WINIFRED CHIVENS, 


(Mo.) 


artistic. These nests are bowl-shaped, 
and made of pellets of mud cemented 
together with the birds’ saliva, lined with 
grass and feathers. The eggs are white 
speckled reddish-brown. The nest photo- 
graphed rested upon a knob, which was 
a part of the lighting cireuit of a barn, 
only a few feet above the floor in a 
much-used passageway. There was no 
fear of the owner, who said that the nest 
had been built in this same spot each 
season for several years. 

However they were wary of strangers, 
and while the camera was being set, kept 
flying by an open window near the nest, 
uttering excited cries and twitterings, but 
took no heed of the camera box, after 
the human presence was removed. 





Blackbird Nest Improvements 


EW Birds were in the habit of build- 

ing near the house, but the Cat had 
hardly taken his departure from this 
life (a coyote bit him) when a small 
flock of Brewer Blackbirds began investi- 
gating the Athel trees by the window, in 
the prospect of building a home. Soon 
the nest was started by an enterprising 
pair, and every day it was visited by the 
other Blackbirds, about a dozen in all. 
Perhaps they were friends and relatives. 
They made a great deal of friendly 
chatter. 

It was not long before the nest was 
finished and contained four baby Birds. 
But every day a stiff wind sprang up 
and undermined the little home. The 
nest tipped sideways and spilt a Baby 
out on the ground. He was all poddy 
and pin-feathery, and squawked loudly 
to be rescued. We soon had him in his 
place again and tied a rag around the 
nest to bolster it up. All the while the 
mother Blackbird was screaming over my 
head, and all the friends and relatives 
were flying wildly around me, sereeching. 
When it was over the Birds refused to 
approach the nest for an hour or so, but 
kept up their excited clatter from the 
Walnut tree near by. 

However, the rag did not hold well, 
so one morning there was a prolonged 
squawking which awoke me at five 
o’elock. The disturber of my slumbers 
was soon rescued and a large square of 


cardboard was used to piece out the nest 
on the side that tipped. To my surprise 
there was no excited raving from the 
adult Birds this time and all went well 
till it was time for the young to leave 
the nest. 

While the mother was trying to coax 
them from the nest, a Grosbeak came 
along to stick her.snose in, which caused 
terrible trouble. There was a great deal 
of scolding, but as I was very busy at 
the time I did not notice what was hap- 
pening until. a young Bird fluttered to 
the ground and was killed by our Dog. 
The mother Blackbird was stricken with 
grief and croaked miserably from the 
branch of a near-by tree. She was all 
hunched up with her feathers awry. But 
she soon resumed her duties, exhibiting 
great caution in teaching her remaining 
children to fly. 

This year the Blackbirds again visited 
the trees, but were so extremely cautious 
and secretive that we knew nothing about 
the nest until we heard the chirping 
Babies. It was with difficulty that we 
located the well-built and securely-hid- 
den nest. There was no trouble this 
time. We firmly believe it to have been 
the same pair of Birds as visited us 
formerly. 

Who shall say that Birds never im- 
prove in their nest-building, that they 
build the same year after year, and 
century after century, as some claim? 


GEORGE Knipp, (Calif.) 
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Notes of the 1932 Peony Blooming 


BY HARRY W. CLAYBAUGH, 


(Franklin, Pa.) 


(in American Peony Society Bulletin) 


LWAYS something happens at peony- 
A blooming season, and this year dry 

weather, five weeks in our section, 
without a single rain to even wet the 
foliage, nor the usual experience of having 
a rain storm at the height of the blooming 
season. In spite of the dry weather we 
had our best blooming season but, of 
course, the blooms were not the usual size 
and substance, but am not complaining, as 
some of the blooms were fine. 

Our first Peony blooms were at their 
best about June 4, these being the hybrids 
from Prof. Saunders. He has, as you 
know, some very fine things. His tree 
hybrid, Argosy, is now three years old 
and had several good blooms of this yellow. 
At the same date had the first of the 
Chinensis species to open. Two seedlings 
from my friend, H. P. Sass; one, his 
No. 45, is always the first Chinensis, a 
bomb type but Mr. Sass does not think so 
much of the color. The other, No. 75, is 
really a fine Peony, and very valuable be- 
cause of the early season. During the fol- 
lowing week the singles and Japanese were 
opening, also some fine blooms of Judge 
Berry, and extra fine Therese, Rose Shay- 
lor, Luetta Pfeiffer and the Wettengel seed- 
ling, Martha A. Twyman. Mr. Sass also 
had several very fine seedlings blooming at 
this time, especially notable were his 
No. A60, No. F1 and No. F2. 

As usual certain Peonies are always 
good, such as Gloriows, Georgiana Shaylor, 
Longfellow, Souv. de Louis Bigot, Cornelia 
Shaylor, June Day, Phyllis Kelway, James 
Boyd, Miss Salway, Primevere and several 
others. Brand’s Myrtle Gentry and Mrs. 
Frank Beach were both fine; also Hazel 
Kinney was very well liked by the visitors, 
as was Hansina Brand. Both the fine pinks, 
President Wilson and Katharine Havemeyer 
from the Thurlows were up to the usual 
standard and their Betty Blossom which 
I purchased from them a few years ago 
under No. 23 was very good. At the time 
I secured No. 23, also purchased another 
seedling, No. 19, a late dark-pink, and 
greatly admired the past two years. 

The Peony, Jennie EF. Richardson, which 
I mentioned as being fine last season, was 
again a fine show. Believe a couple of 
Peonies are on the market under this 
name but the one I am growing is the 
Havemeyer variety. While I do not grow 
many of the Japanese varieties the white 
Isami Gidui is always a big attraction. 

Of course the big attraction for the 
writer is the new seedlings blooming for 
the first. time on three-year plants, and 
Dr. J. H. Neeley’s new named seedlings 
were extra fine, especially his Mrs. J. H. 
Neeley, Ward Welsh, Matchless Beauty and 
Harry L. Burden, these will all be top 
raters. His Liberty Belle is a very dis- 
tinctive red and fine blooms on two-year 
plants. As usual I had extra fine blooms 
on his Gloriana. ; 

Mr. Rosefield’s Harry L. Richardson and 
Gene Stratton Porter were both good this 
year as were a couple of his numbered 
seedlings but do not have notes on these 
unnamed seedlings. Had some fine blooms 
of W. F. Christman, and as usual Bull 
o’Cotton is always a fine white and for the 
first time in several years good blooms of 
Le Cygne. 

While I have most of the newer Euro- 
pean varieties in‘my garden my plants are 
only two years the coming Fall, and by 
reason of the very dry weather did not 
get much in representative bloom, although 
I noted Denise and Madelcn as making a 
good showing, while Alice Harding looks 
like an extra fine Peony. 


In the two-year planting the Wettengel 
seedling, Lucy Dunn, was a good variety. 
While my favorite Peony, Silvia Saunders, 
‘is always good every year and Prof. 
Saunders’ Matilda Lewis is the rea) dark 
red, I have never been able to open his 
Grace Loomis until this year, and now I 
know it is an extra fine white. 

Most of the late varieties do not open 
well for me. No good blooms of Mrs. A. M. 
Brand for the past two seasons, generally 
too hot weather about the first of July in 
our section for these late varieties to open. 
Many of the Sass’ seedlings were fine this 
year, and while most of the new-named 
varieties are but two years the coming 
Fall, they made a fine showing. Adonis, a 
fine one; Elizabeth Huntington, as I men- 
tioned last year, is a really fine Peony 
and will be desired by all peony lovers. 
Another one is his wonderful white Elsa 
Sass. This may be the finest of all whites 
for it has wonderful substance and form, 
very heavy petalage, and a cream white; 
will look forward to another blooming sea- 
son. Two of the Sass’ late varieties 
Minerva, a white, and Last Rose, a loose- 
built light pink, produced fine blooms and 
his Grace Batson produced the usual fine 
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blooms. Of course, as usual, we always 
have fine blooms of Solange, but really I 
do not care so much about this Peony, it 
always seems so stiff to the writer, blooms 
entirely too perfect. 

While we have a lot of reds, a new one 
from my friend Mr. Sass last Fall looks 
good. I am still of the opinion the real 
red is Philippe Revoire. It has everything 
but size and this season lots of blooms five 
inches in diameter and it surely does hold 
up in the garden. Even now I have some 
blooms of this Peony at home, after at least 
two weeks of blooming. 

Must mention a couple of late bloomers 
from Mr. Sass, his No. 98, a cream white, 
and another white, his No. 120, the latter 
was awarded the prize for the largest bloom 
at Omaha in 1926. Both these varieties 
were extra large, with tall vigorous plants. 
There are many other fine Peonies to come 
from the Sass gardens, including a really 
wonderful single dark pink. 

After three weeks of Peony blooms one 
is ready to close the season until] another 
year, as the peony lover is really tired after 
such a strenuous season. I now look for- 
ward to getting some new ones the coming 
Fall, as it is so wonderful to have the 
new Peonies in one’s collection, and I hear 
of many new ones I would like to secure. 
I have looked forward to getting some of 
Mr. Franklin’s new seedlings as I know 
he must have some fine things. 





Club Mosses (Ground Pines) 


BY LUCINA LOMBARD, (Me.) 


land bogs and heaths, both low 

and elevated. The two chief 
genera of this order are Lycopodium and 
Seloginella. These flowerless moss-like 
plants reproduced by seeding spores (as 
do Ferns, Horsetails, ete.), minute germs 
in the plant ovules. The “fertile” leaves 
of Lycopodium are arranged in yellow 
cones at the tips, and bear sporanges 
(spore-cases) in their axils containing 
spores of one kind only. These are 
without sex. When an asexual spore 
germinates, it spreads into a thin sheet, 
called a “prothallium”’ (before the 
plant). On these prothallia arise small 
structures, flask-shaped known as 
“archegonia,” in which lie the female or 
egg-cells which are to be fertilized by the 
male cells which can swim about by 
means of their thrashing hair-like tails. 
These male cells have escaped from other 
receptacles called “antheridia,” carried 
by drops of rainwater. 

Sometimes the prothallium is an under- 
ground mass of tissue. 

Selaginella has two kinds of spores: 
male and female. So the life history of 
Club Moss may be summarized thus: 
Club Mosses produce spores which are 
scattered by the wind. Spores produce 
prothalli; in prothalli grow eggs and 
sperms; sperms fertilize eggs; fertilized 
eggs grow into large club mosses again. 
This roundabout process is called the 
“alternation of generation” and is fol- 
lowed by Ferns and Horsetails as well; 
for they are relatives. 


PLANTS OF THE COAL AGE 

During the period of the development 
of coal, Club Mosses reached the size of 
lofty trees. They are found as gigantic 
fossils in the upper Silurian, Devonian 
and Carboniferous periods, and are a 


(ie Mosses are abundant in moor- 
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marked feature of the rocks of the two 
latter periods. 

A remarkable “better bed” of Scotch 
coal was found on microscopical exam- 
ination to be almost entirely composed of 
the spores and sporanges of some 
gigantic Club Moss! 

Allies of the Club Mosses are the 
Ferns, which as a group—the primitive 
tree Ferns—formed a large part of the 
enormous deposits of coal; also the 
Horsetails (Scouring Rushes) whose 
ancestors flourished as trees. 


USES OF CLUB MOSSES 


The powder (pollen) contained in 
their yellow spore-cases is used in the 
production of mimic lightning in 
theatres. It makes a slight explosion 
without exciting much heat. Large 
quantities are collected in England, 
where it is called Sulphur and Brimstone. 

It is also employed to cover pills, so 
as to prevent them being acted upon by 
moisture. | 

In Germany it is called lightning meal 
or witches meal. 

If the hand be covered with. this 
powder, it cannot be melted on being 
plunged into water. 

Another use is for dyeing: Woolen 
cloth boiled with Lycopodium clavatum 
becomes blue when dipped in a bath of 
Brazil wood. 

Club Mosses are used in medicine by 
physicians of the eclectic school in both 
England and America. <A decoction of 
L. Clavatum is used for the hair! This 
plant and L. Selago excite vomiting. 

Gerard (1597) described two kinds of 
Lycopodiums, as Club Moss or Wolves 
Claw Moss; from the resemblance of the 
club-like or claw-shaped shoots to the 
toes of a Wolf; Wolves lurking in the 
dark, damp woods where it grew. 
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Outdoor Decorations and Christmas Trees 


(Paper read before the Pioneer Garden Club) 


HE Christmas spirit is contagiously 

friendly. It begins by suggesting 

gifts and entertainment for kin folk 
and friends. It wishes soon to call 
‘Merry Christmas” and give a wave of the 
hand to every passerby. This is the spirit 
that first timidly prompts us to show our 
joy in a tree, then in decorations for the 
home, orderly wreaths of evergreen with 
staid bows of red satin, garlands of Spruce 
Pine and pots of bright Geraniums or gay 
Poinsettias. Growing bolder, it suggests 
we leave up the shades at night, then 
finally we illuminate the complete front 
of the house, even including the nearby 
shrubbery and smaller trees. 

A starry light to twinkle from the door- 
way or porch is made of a colored electric 
bulb surrounded with petals of Cellophane 
and thrust through a hole cut in the center 
of a large silver cardboard star. Smaller 
stars shower down on strands of sparkled 
floss. 

The one universal decoration is the 
wreath. None is so poor that he can not 
obtain one and none so rich that he can 


find anything prettier. An _ evergreen 
wreath is very easy to make. Just a 
circle of heavy wire to which small 


bunches of evergreen, uniform in size, are 
tied by a smaller wire and clipped to give 
the rounding effect. For more elaborate 
wreaths, decorations of cranberries wired 
in bunches of three, may be used to give 
a brighter effect. 

The simplest and perhaps the most 
effective form of illumination are candles 
placed in every window from the first 
story to the roof. All danger may be 
obviated by the use of’ the electrically 
lighted candles. Many men with a taste 
for mechanics, build and wire their own 
Christmas Candles. 

Christmas Tree lights may be attrac- 
tively used in window wreaths and gar- 
lands, as well as on small window 
Christmas Trees and thus serve as both 
out-of-door and living room decorations. 
Silhouettes or lighted transparencies may 
effectively display Christmas scenes or 
symbols. 

Best of all, live Christmas Trees in pots 
on the steps, or growing on the lawn, show 
dancing lights on their many boughs and 
broadcast a cheery Christmas greeting 
throughout the Holiday season. 

Let the children partake of the 
Christmas Tree spirit by decorating a 
small tree for the birds. This may be 
easily arranged by placing a small tree in 
a flower pot and decorating it with gar- 
lands of cranberries and popcorn. Little 
baskets made of colored crepe paper filled 
with crumbs and nutmeats will give the 
birds a happy surprise and it will be 
surprising to note how their number will 
increase from day to day as the baskets 
are refilled with Christmas goodies. 
Certainly nothing would add more cheer 
to Holiday season than the twittering and 
flitting of the many brightly colored birds. 

With many of our wild growing ever- 
greens facing serious depletion and even 
extermination through the Holiday demand 
for decorations, we must turn to other 
sources for the reds and greens of 
Christmas .vime. So let us consider the 
Yaupon, that beautiful shrub with its 
wealth of transparent crimson, clinging 
closely to the soft gray-green branches 
amid a rich green foliage. Known variously 
as the Yaupon, Yupon, Ceassens, Cassena, 
Tea Plant or Christmas Berry, this decora- 
tive shrub is a relative of the Holly and 
is known scientifically as Ilex vomitoria. 
It is a southern citizen, essentially, ranging 


wild in the Gulf Coast states and up the 
Atlantic Coast as far as the Carolinas. 
But it has been successfully transplanted 
as far north as Canada. It likes any kind 
of rich soil or red clay but does not favor 
sand, and may be clipped in many unusual 
shapes and makes a_ very attractive 
Christmas Tree. Nursery Catalogs seem to 
overlook the Yaupon, both because it is so 
common and because it is not easy to 
transplant. It is believed that the seed 
will not germinate unless it has first 
passed through the digestive system of a 
bird or chicken. The best time for trans- 
planting is just before the sap rises in late 
Winter. The Yaupon does indeed offer a 
solution for the Holiday decoration prob- 
lem. A shrub or two once strongly 
established on ones home ground will be- 
come a perennial source of colorful green 
and red branches. 

So while the Yaupon may serve to relieve 
the pressure on some of our other 
Christmas greens, let us remember that 
Laurel, Holly, and Ground Pine, our chief 
sources of decorative material, are not far 
from extinction in many places. However, 
we may substitute with a Fir, a Cedar, or 
a Pine. 

Hoping to create an interest in the 
living Christmas trees, the Pioneer Garden 
Club of Ocala last year offered a prize for 
the best decorated living tree and the 
judges having had no experience in judg- 
ing Christmas tree decorations found it 
very difficult to select the best from so 
many beautiful entries. Your chairman 
has kindly asked me to make a study of 
Christmas Tree decorations and submit my 
idea of the best method to be used in 
judging the trees, and I am pleased to 
submit the following ideas. First, divide 
them into 2 classes. 


Class 1, Trees lighted by individuals, (all 
over four feet “A’’). (All under four feet 


Class 2, Trees lighted by organizations such 
as Churches, Schools and Institutions. 

In judging the trees, choice of location re- 
lative to surroundings, the symmetry of the 
chosen tree, the artistic lighting effect relative 
to the tree itself and the effect as a whole 
picture should all be considered. 

It might be well to divide your judging scale 
into the following points: 

First—Suitability of the species 

of the trees used....... 

Second—Symmetry, condition and 

DOREER GE GOGH cc0020506 
Third—Location and geopenten 
of tree as regard premises 
to be decorated......... 
Fourth—Appropriations 
terials used for lighting 
or otherwise decorating. 

Fifth—Any other special features 

making the tree more 
attractive as a whole.... 20 Points 


H. M. Hampton, (Fla.) 


20 Points 
20 Points 


20 Points 


20 Points 





The Different Kinds of Roses 


(Continued from page 516) 


California, and quite frequently does 
exceedingly well in the East, though 
there is a suspicion that at times plants 
of it in the East lack the disposition to 
keep on. 

It may properly be said that outdoor- 
grown Roses carefully budded on 
Manetti, Multiflora, Ragged Robin or 
Odorata can be depended upon for rea- 
sonable success. There are other stocks 
som ‘'mes used in the far South not so 
com} .ctely dependable. 

But there are very many ways in 
which these budded outdoor-grown 
plants can go off the straight line of 
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Part of the Pool which has produced lots 
of fun for the children watching Goldfish 
and beautiful yellow and pink Waterlilies 


Mrs. CHRIS. F"REDERICKSEN, (Minn.) 





general usefulness. For example, there 
are grown in Texas many millions of 
Roses, in one county of that state 
peculiarly adapted to the Rose, in which 
the time and conditions of growth are 
such as to produce an enormous Plant 
very pleasing to the eye, but by no means 
as solidly dependable as a much smaller 
Plant grown under the harder conditions 
of the North, and therefore adaptable to 
the North. Some exceedingly good 
Roses come from Texas, and some atro- 
ciously bad plants, harvested by wholesale, 
often undependable as to name and as 
to handling. I think a great many of 
these Texas Roses will be available in 
the coming season at low prices. They 
will probably be worth whatever one 
pays for them, because enough of a 
dozen bought at the low price, will sur- 
vive to be equivalent to the price of a 


less number of northern-grown 
acclimated Roses. 

From the Pacific Northwest come 
some rather excellent Rose Plants, 


usually equal to the best grown in the 
Kast. 

Probably the worst of all Rose Plants 
—and the cheapest—are the “bench” 
plants discarded by the greenhouse man 
because they have been worn out in 
service and then bundled up, sometimes 
without drying off, defoliation, or care, 
until they are picked up by the mer- 
chant of cheap Roses, who can, with 
enough pruning and water, make them 
alive long enough to get rid of them at 
some price. This junk—as it really is— 
should have been burned; and in the 
1932 American Rose Annual, certain of 
the more conscientious greenhouse 
florists reported the habit of burning 
these. bench plants rather than selling 
them. The price, of course, is always 
low, and it is quite sure that skill and 
care will bring through some of them, 
sometimes, to real usefulness. It is one 
of their disadvantages that the varieties 
forced in greenhouses are not often the 
varieties best adapted to the garden. 
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Book Reviews 


TO 


tenant 


THE FLOWER EDUCATOR. By Edward 
C. Vick. Fully illustrated. 585 pp. Price 
$1.50. Nee special offer, Subscription De- 
partment, The Flower Grower, 99-129 
North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

Here is a fine chance for old subscribers 
to gain an authoritative and comprehensive 
manual in exchange for a little work. It 
is a veritable wonderbook of information, 
and one marvels at how much of description 
and cultural lore can be compressed into so 
limited a space. Preparation of the soil, 
seed sowing, annuals and perennials, dah- 
lias, gladiolus, roses, foliage plants, green- 
house plants, shrubs, and lawn making are 
some of the chapters included. These with 
useful tables on seed germination, planting, 
longevity, ete., round out a handbook which 
can be heartily commended to all flower 
lovers. 


EVERYBODY’S GARDEN. By _ Walter 
Prichard Eaton. Twenty full-page illus- 
trations. 169 pp. Alfred A. Knopf, Pub- 
lisher, New York. Price $2.50. 

This is a book on garden design by a 
gardener of rich experience. It abounds 
in practical illustrations of the close rela- 
tionship between house and garden and is 
an eye-opener to the fact that artistic ar- 
rangement is quite as necessary as skilled 
floriculture in the achievement of a real gar- 
den; that each part is correlated to all 
of the others before we can approximate a 
complete whole. After reading his chapter 
on rock gardens, some of the so-called rock 
gardens of today will seem little more than 
grotesque playhouses; and there will surely 
be new, higher ideals formed for this popu- 
lar form of gardening. The book is fas- 
cinating reading, and we predict for it a 
sort of little classic permanence in the gen- 
tle art of gardening. 


SUCCESS WITH HOUSE PLANTS. By 
Jane Leslie Kift and Karin B. Heden- 
berg. Numerous photographs. 69 pp. A. 
T. DeLaMare Company, New York. Price 
75 cents. By mail, postpaid, 85 cents. 
This is the outgrowth of the authors’ ex- 

periences covering a period of several years 

as editors of the garden department in large 
metropolitan newspapers. In their corres- 
pondence with thousands of querists they 
have found out what people ask, and can 
anticipate the problems most commonly 
met. The practical nature of the book is 
hinted in the chapter headings, some of 
them unusual: Bringing the Garden into 
the House, Plants for North, South, East 
and West Windows, Plants We All Know, 

Bulbs Suitable for House Culture, Cacti 

and Other Succulents for the Indoor Gar- 

den, Insects and Diseases, Plants for the 

Miniature Greenhouse, Plants for Aqua- 

riums, and After Care of Easter Flowers. 


ROSES AND THEIR CULTURE. By 8. C. 
Hubbard, Dept. of Floriculture, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. Illustrated. 
127 pp. Orange Judd Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. Price $1.25. 

This volume is addressed to the amateur 
rose grower and makes no claims to pre- 
senting anything new to the specialist. It 
is a straight-forward talk easily under- 
stood, and covers Soils and Fertilizers, 
Plants and Planting, Summer Routine, 
Winter Protection, Pruning, Diseases, In- 
sects, Propagation, Exhibition Plants, 
Species and Varieties. The advantage of 
having such complete cultural directions all 
within a single volume and covered by a 
complete index will be appreciated by all 
lovers of this popular flower. 

BEsSIE L. PUTNAM, 
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Height of Roses 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I would thank you to advise me of the 
average heights of the following Rose bushes: 


Gruss an Teplitz 
Mme. Butterfly 
Miss Rowena Thom 
Mrs. E. P. Thom 
Radiance 

Red Radiance 


Talisman 

Etoile de Hollande 

Los Angeles 

Mrs. Chas. Bell 

Dame Edith Helen 

Frau Karl Druschki 
ERWIN J. WEISS, (Wis.) 


Answer :—The Roses you list might be 


roughly assembled into two groups, of 
which Gruss an Teplitz, Radiance, Red 


Radiance and Frau Karl Druschki are of 
the tallest growth, the latter going some- 
times to six feet or more if in good ground, 
and the average of the others being be- 
tween three and four feet when well grown. 

All the others fall into the usual group 
of Hybrid Teas, good for from eighteen 
inches to three feet, and even more, again 
depending entirely on the culture and posi- 
tion. Etoile de Hollande, for example, if 
grown in partial shade (when it does its 
best) will surely reach three and one-half 
feet. 

Those in the second group are as fol- 
lows: Mme. Butterfly, Miss Rowena Thom, 
Mrs. E. P. Thom, Talisman, Etoile de 
Hollande, Los Angeles, Mrs. Charles Bell, 
Dame Edith Helen. 


J. Horace McFartanp, (Pa.) 





Planting of Front Yard Garden 
To THE EDITOR :— 


We have a front garden 30 by 40 feet with 
a three-foot path down the center and four 


- Oak trees, two on each side. 


We have some plants and shrubs and would 
like to rearrange them to make a_ better 
showing. 

We have four Climbing Rose bushes, pink, 
white, yellow, and red. These are on two 
arbors over the path. We have about thirty 
monthly Roses, mostly pink. 

We also have assorted Chrysanthemums, 
fifty or more, two Butterfly bushes, two Bridal 
Wreaths, one Forsythia, about a dozen Delphin- 
iums of pale-blue, one Dogwood, one Honey- 
suckle Vine, about 100 assorted Irises, two 
White Hydrangeas, two Weeping Jasmines, six 
double Kerria, one Lilac, two Mock Oranges, 
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100 or more Lily-of-the-Valley, twenty-five 
Peonies, four Japanese Quince, two Snow- 
berry, two Snowballs, and quite an assortment 
of other things. 

Could I change this around without spoiling 
the bushes, most of which are six years old? 
Some of the things we have, do not seem to 
grow well where they are planted. 
be glad to have your help. 


MINNIE BERTERMANN, (Penna.) 


I would 


Answer:—One way of planting this 
front yard garden would be to have a 


mixed flower border on either side of the 
center walk. The success of this or any 
other arrangement however would depend 
on the size of the four oak trees already 
established. Very few plants or shrubs will 
do well under or near large shade trees as 
they rob the soil of both moisture and 
plant food. 

The sketch shows the spacing of five or 
six Peonies along the walk with Iris, spring 
flowering bulbs, perennials and the Butter- 
fly bushes to fill in and complete the 
border. This can be so arranged to have 
bloom from Tulip time up to and including 
the hardy Chrysanthemums. 

Peonies are gross feeders and like a 
heavy soil, so these plants may require 
some special attention in this sandy soil. 
The rest of the plants may require better 
soil to get the results that are desired. 

Some of the shrubs may be planted about 
the house while the roses should be taken 
care of elsewhere, in a separate garden for 
them alone. 

It would be far better not to crowd too 
much into such a front yard but to give 
such plants as are selected more room and 
care to get the best results. 

O. W. HorrmMan. 





Applying Wood-Ashes to the 
Garden 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have a large quantity of wood-ashes from 
my fireplace, and I am anxious to know if I 
can apply these now to my growing flower 
and vegetable garden. The soil is fairly heavy 
clay and has never been fertilized. 

If the wood-ashes can be applied now, how 
deep should they be spread; and should they 
be worked into the soil with a hand cultivator ; 
or soaked in with the hose? 

Max WALLACE, (IIl.) 

Answer :—Wood-ashes, from the burning 
of hard wood, make one of the best 
fertilizers for general garden use, and you 
are fortunate to have these available for 
your vegetable and flower garden. Wood- 
ashes can be applied at any time; scattered 
over the surface of the soil, and worked in 
deeply with a hand cultivator. The ashes 
should be kept away from close proximity 
to the plants and shrubs. 

On your heavy soil it is probable that 
one- quarter of an inch thickness of the dry 
ashes is about all you should use at one 
time although it would be safe to use as 
much as one-half an inch if they were to 
be spaded or plowed into the ground. How- 
ever more profit will result from the use 
of one- ‘quarter of an inch at a time, and 
applied in the Summer as you propose to 
apply them. This is about all that you 
can use to advantage at one time, especially 
on your rather heavy clay soil. 

In using any kind of chemical fertilizer 
in finely-pulverized form (and wood-ashes 
would come in this class), they should be 
scattered very carefully over the entire 
surface of the ground (except keeping 
away from plants as above suggested), and 
thoroughly worked into the soil. It is 
quite unnecessary to soak the ground with 
the hose after applying wood-ashes. Nature 
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will take care of this. In fact after the 
ashes are wo.ked into the soil to a depth 
of two inches or more, the natural moisture 
in the soil will begin to dissolve the chemi- 
cal elements of the ashes. 

MADISON COOPER. 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 














QUESTIONS 


DEPTH FOR PLANTING PEONIES 


How deep must Peony roots be set? 
Mine keep pushing the new shoots or eyes 
out of the ground. I am afraid they 
might freeze. I would hate to lose this 
Peony as it is an apple-Blossom pink, and 
I am very choice of it. I have heard that 
Peonies could be planted too deeply. 

Mrs. C. B. Stropparp, (N. Y.) 


LIST OF PERENNIALS WANTED 


Will some reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER give me a list of twenty of the 
best perennials, exclusive of Phlox, Iris, 
Peonies, Climbers, and the bulbs? 

I would also like a separate list of 
twenty of the best rock garden perennials 
with the same restrictions or eliminations. 
Would prefer those giving flowers from 
spring until frost. Killing frost here in 
Tennessee was November 6th in 1931. 

Color of flowers not important. 


JULIAN P. BrancuH, (Tenn.) 


PARLOR IVY DOES POORLY 


Can some reader tell me why I lose my 
Parlor Ivy plants? I thought I gave too 
much water and so used less, but the 
result was the same; as the second died as 
did the first one. 


Mrs. J. C. Baum, (N. C.) 


ORIENTAL POPPY SPORT? 

I have grown Oriental Poppies several 
years and found them universally similar 
in habits. But I have a variety that I 
am not acquainted with except its habits. 
It blooms seasonally with other Ori- 
entals, has six leaves or petals, foliage 
a trifle darker and flowers a darker red 
than my others. The blossoms at this time 
are one flower to a single stalk. In October 
it blooms again. Does not lose foliage dur- 
ing Summer but keeps thrifty. The 
flowers at this time are several flowers on 
one stalk. Recent stalk had seven buds. 

Is it simply a freak or a different named 
species? 

Mrs. THos. B. Myer, (N. Y.) 


WILD FLOWERS IN LATH HOUSE 


In looking over past numkers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER find no mention made of 
Lath Houses. No doubt the glass house 
is the only practical thing to use in the 
Eastern States, but here in Southern 
California, it seems to me the answer to a 
“gardener’s prayer” would be a lath house. 
Have just completed a small one, which 
will be covered with cheese cloth this 
Winter in case we have the “unusual 
weather” we experienced last Winter. 
Have entrance on _ side which allows 
as much bench room, and more space 
in center in ‘which to work. Also more 
light and sun under benches where I in- 
tend to experiment with native wild 
flowers. Under the bench on the South side 
will dig leaf mold, sand, and peat humus 

(Continued on page 544) 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home plan No. 4-A-29 


Economical of Space and Building Costs* 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


UILT as a model demonstration home, 
this house was planned to provide all 
the major comforts and conveniences 
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demanded by the average family, and to 
be at the same time well built and attrac- 
tive in appearance. Wherever costs could 
be cut down without injuring the house 
in either equipment or finish, this was done. 
Space was saved in every possible way. 

For the sake of economy, a fireplace was 
omitted. Space about the inside chimney 
has been utilized to the greatest possible 
advantage. The bedrooms are both of good 
size, sufficiently large for twin beds. 
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LIVING ROOM 
15*@ x 13-0 


DINING 
ALCOVE 











Construction: Wood frame, exterior fin- 
ish, shingles or siding, shingle roof. 

Facing: South or east. 

Lot size: Approximately 40 feet. 


* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau of the United States, Inc., con- 
trolled by the American Institute of Architects 
and indorsed by the Department of Commerce, 
United States Government. Inclose_ se‘f-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope for reply. 
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Wild Columbine; Rock Bells 
(Aquilegia canadensis. ) 
(IUlustrated on our front cover this month) 

“Wild Flowers Of New York”, pub- 
lished by the University of the State of 
New York at Albany, N. Y., has a descrip- 
tion of the Wild Columbine from which we 
quote as follows: 

“Erect and branching, glabrous or somewhat 
pubescent, 1 to 2 feet high, from a perennial 
root. Leaves ternately decompound, the lower 
and basal leaves slender-petioled, 4 to 8 inches 
broad, the ultimate leaflets 1 to 2 inches broad, 
sessile or short stalked, obovate, obtuse, cune- 
ate, obtusely lobed and toothed, pale beneath ; 
leaves of the upper part of the stem lobed and 
divided. Flowers nodding, 1 to 2 inches long, 


CHV ou>-ew NAeou dow 


scarlet or rarely white or yellow; sepals five, 
regular, petaloid ; petals concave, produced back- 
ward between the sepals into hollow, nearly 
straight spurs, one-half to three fourths of an 
inch long, thickened at the end ; stamens numer- 
ous, with the styles long exserted Fruit erect, 
consisting of five united carpels with slightly 
spreading filiform beaks. ; , ; 

In rocky woodlands and clearings, Nova Scotia 
to the Northwest Territory, south to Florida 
and Texas. Flowering from the latter part of 
April until June.” 

The editor’s Seedling Apple Tree, as per 
advertisement, is offered to present sub- 
scribers for the sending of a new subscrip- 
tion at $2.00. This Apple is especially 
adapted to the home garden, being very 
early, large size, good quality fruit. 
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(Continued from page 543) 
into the soil. Would like opinions as to 
whether it would be possible to grow such 
jlants as Lady’s Slipper, Fritillarias, 
Revdhewdaene, etc., in this manner, also 
suggestions as to plants to grow in Lath 
Houses other than Begonias. 

Mrs. G. H. CAMPBELL, (Calif.) 


TREATMENT OF LILY AND DAFFODIL 


Can some reader tell me how to treat a 
Milk and Wine Lily and a _ Peruvian 
Daffodil? These were both planted at the 
same time in a gallon bucket, and are now 
about three years old. They are kept in 
the cellar through the Winter in the same 
can. Would like to know if they will 
bloom after they get well started or if 
they need special treatment and whether 
they should be left in the same bucket for 


a time. Mrs.. JoHN BrueccE, (Ia.) 


TUBEROSES DO NOT BLOOM 


I planted two dozen Tuberoses but only 
had one bloom. Why do they fail to 
bloom? I planted in a rich, garden loam, 
shady part of the day. Will appreciate 
any information. 

Dr. H. HertTzwer, ( Penna.) 


FERN GROWING IN CARROT 


A reader in Massachusetts wants to 
know how to grow a fern from a carrot, 
and although I have somewhere heard of 
this, perhaps way back in my earlier years, 
I do not know the details of how it is 
done, and if any reader can furnish this, I 
will be grateful accordingly. 

The inquirer wanted the information to 
use in connection with teaching in a public 
school, saying that she would very much 
like to have every child in her room have 
at least one thing which can be watched 
every day to see the workings of nature. 

— (Epr1ror. ) 


CHRISTMAS ROSE DOES POORLY 


Last year I bought from W. E. Marshall 
a Christmas Rose, not dreaming it was 
difficult to grow. I put it in a bed in 
front of my porch where it gets morning 
sun. I did not even see it for a long time, 
and then it put up one little leaf that 
stayed all Summer and withered up, and 
now it has one more leaf about two inches 
high. The only information I have seen in 
THE FLOWER GROWER said, “Do not disturb 
Christmas Rose.” Will you tell me what 
to do? I put a little peat moss around it. 
The bed is woods earth and garden soil 
with some manure. 

Mrs. R. H. Sypnor, (Ky.) 


PLANTS FOR LATE FALL-PLANTING 
Will some reader please give me a list 
of annual and perennial seeds which can 
be planted outdoors in late October or 
early November in the latitude of St. Louis. 
L. RUBENSTEIN, (Mo.) 


BIRD HOUSE PLANS WANTED 


Perhaps some reader can tell me where 
I can procure working plans for building 
Bird Houses. I live in a rural district and 
we have quite a number of Birds here, and 
I would like to help them in every way I 
can, and encourage their return from year 


to year. Cuas. 8. Coox, (Penna.) 


TATARIAN HONEYSUCKLE WANTED 

I read in THE FLOwER Grower that the 
Tatarian Honeysuckle had a very rich 
perfume in the winter months, and as I 
am very fond of shrubs and flowers with 
fragance, would like to know whether this 
is adapted to the climate of Texas, and 
also whether it is cataloged by any of the 
prominent nurserymen or horticulturists, 

Mrs. Jno. T. ABBott, (Texas. ) 
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IDENTITY OF PLANT 


Can some of your Florida readers give 
me the common name for a plant known as 
Bryophyllum pinnatum? These plants are 
more or less common in Florida and have 
been grown extensively because of their 
peculiar type of growth. They propagate 
readily from leaves. 

JULIAN P. BRANCH, (Tenn.) 


RUBBER PLANT DROPS LEAVES 


I have a rubber plant and it seems that 
every new leaf that comes means a loss of 
an old one so that the plant looks bare 
and all stem. The stem also seems to be 
scaly. Can any reader suggest a remedy? 

Mrs. C. Pace, ( Mo.) 


SWEET WILLIAM DOES NOT BLOOM WELL 


Why does not my Newport Pink Sweet 
William bloom well? The clumps are 
thrifty and green but when blooming time 
comes they have very inferior flowers, and 
the plants seem to die and rot near the 
ground in bunches as big as a _ saucer. 
This year they have not paid for the space 
in the border. I have had them four 


years. M. S. S. (Tenn.) 


FLORAL DESIGNS WANTED 


If any reader has seen a book on floral 
designing which would be helpful to an 
amateur flower grower, I should be glad to 
know the name of the publisher. 

S. H. (Penna.) 


TREES FOR THE MIDDLE WEST 


I am very much interested in Trees and 
would like to have some one name the best 
Trees for the Middle West. I want bright- 
colored autum foliage, and would like to 
have complete information about the Trees 
recommended. 

ALBERT FERGUSON, (Nebr.) 


DYEING STRAWFLOWERS, GRASSES, ETC. 


Can some reader give me information on 
dyeing Strawflowers, grasses, dried Babys- 
breath, different kinds of weeds, etc., for 
winter bouquets? I would like to know 
the method, also what kind of dye to use. 

SELEDA SHANTZ, (Ont.) 


TROUBLE WITH LILIES AND DELPHINIUMS 


I have been having so much trouble 
with my Lilies, some not appearing at all, 
after planting and others having the buds 
appear, but turning yellow and _ not 
maturing as they should. 

With the Day Lilies or Funkia, while 
the plants are of good size, the leaves are 
all perforated and the blossoms have been 
crippled and unshapely. Is it the lack of 
some material in the soil, or some condi- 
tion that I can remedy before I put my 
garden to bed for the Winter? 

I have almost given up trying to have 
Delphiniums. I have purchased plants 
from reliable houses, put mortar or plaster 
around them, put sifted coal ashes over 
them, but still they die down and dis- 
appear. The Aconite grows but does not 
have one perfectly-formed flower on the 
shock. 

All these plants are in an open sunny 
border, and I have used soil containing 
bonemeal, manure, wood ashes, and peat 
moss, to plant them in. 

Mrs. Gporce L. BALL, ( Penna.) 


NAME OF RED GERANIUM 
A lady gave me a slip of a _ red 
Geranium which she called a “Rose Tree”. 
The blooms come out in a cluster like a 
Polyanthus Rose, but still more compact. 
Each flowerlet is very double. I once 
pulled off 40 petals from one flowerlet and 
there were as many more left. Will some 

reader give me the correct name? 

JULIAN P. BrancH, (Tenn.) 
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ANSWERS 


STARLING A NUISANCE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


For the information of Mrs. B. Macafee, 
(Wis.), whose inquiry appeared in the 
November issue, would advise that the 
BEditor’s note identifying the Birds referred 
to as Starlings, or English Starlings, is 
correct. 

In the Middle and Southwestern States 
they are known as Cow Birds following 
cattle herds in great flocks numbering 
thousands. Here in central Pennsylvania 
they have become so numerous as to be a 
menace to fruit growers and a notorious 
nuisance to everybody. They are far more 
troublesome and destructive than the 
English Sparrow ever was, as they colonize 
after the nesting season invading orchards 
in thousands and will destroy an entire 
orchard crop of any kind of fruit in a few 
days. 

The writer has frequently seen flocks 
here in Mifflin and adjoining counties, that 
could be conservatively estimated as num- 
bering ten thousand. 

One of the reasons they multiply so 
rapidly is that they spend little time build- 
ing nests, for they nest principally in hol- 
low trees, and holes and crevices in frame 
and stone buildings. They remain with us 
all winter. They are extremely hardy and 
will sit on naked trees all day long in 
zero weather uttering their horrid screech- 
ing notes and seem to enjoy it. 

What they feed on in Winter is some- 


what of a mystery as the writer has never’ 


seen them searching for food anywhere in 
Winter except on a garbage dump outside 
of the city. 

So far as the writer’s knowledge extends 
they do not possess one redeeming trait. 
They are not an insectivorous Bird; they 
have no pleasing song; they drive away 
all useful and song Birds, and their dis- 
cordant screeching notes become nerve- 
wrecking where they congregate in large 
numbers. 


I have been waging war on the English 
Starlings both Summer and Winter for 
several years for the Starling is the avowed 
enemy of all our native Birds. 

If Mrs. Macafee hopes to live in her 
present home in peace and comfort for any 
length of time I would suggest that she 
employ an expert marksman to kill every 
English Starling appearing on her grounds 
before nesting time next year, or in a few 
years she will be forced to seek refuge 
elsewhere. 


J. FRANK JAcoss, (Cent. Penna.) 


EDITOR’s NOTB: 

The experience which Brother Jacobs tells 
us about Starlings in Pennsylvania is alto- 
gether different than the experience that I 
ean relate of what I have seen up here in 
Northern New York. 

Here, some years ago, there were large 
flocks of Starlings during the Winter; only 
occasional small flocks are seen now. On my 
own premises I have two colonies of Star- 
lings, both of them consisting of only a few 
Birds each, and they have not increased for 
several years. It may be that our Northern 
Winters are too severe for them and they do 
not survive long. 

It is suggested that Mrs. Macafee may not 
be greatly troubled with Starlings after a year 
or two, because disease, natural enemies, and 
weather conditions may solve a problem with 
which the human race, in its rather weak 
wey. is unable to cope. 

n a great majority of cases things that 
seem likely to become a serious st and a 
menace are regulated by natural forces quite 
effectively, and it is only occasionally that 
man is able to lend a hand in helping to 
properly control the undesirable things. It 
should always be borne in mind that all forms 
of life on earth are influenced favorably by 
favorable conditions, and unfavorably by un- 
favorable conditions. There is no such thing 


as fixed conditions, as they vary from time 
Nature 


to time, or even from year to year. 
is the great regulator. 
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COFFEE PEA 

Answering Mrs. F. J. B. (Mich.) : 

The Coffee Pea, which has tiny pods about 
one-half the size of a peanut, with only one 
pea in each, is growing in my garden and 
it is very delicious. The pod is rough like 
velvet. I brought the seeds from France 
where it is called the Egyptian Pea, or 
“pois chiche.’ The Arabs almost live on 
these peas, so it is said. Some of the 
seedsmen may have these Peas for sale. 


A VIRGINIA READER 


ORNITHOGALUM 


Answer to Ralph Figert, 
number : 

This is the botanical name of a member 
of the Lily family, including about 100 
species, native to the Old World. The most 
commonly known in America is 0. Umbella- 
tum, the pretty little Star of Bethlehem, 
which is found in many old yards and 
gardens. It divides very freely and becomes 
almost a nuisance. Here in the South, they 
are considered almost as much of a weed 
as our Northern friends consider the Daisy. 
A few clumps, if left undisturbed for ten 
years, will cover a yard with a solid sheet 
of white bloom in early Spring. They will 
grow in any soil or exposure, begin to bloom 
with the Crocus, are white and star-shaped, 
with a green stripe down each petal. They 
close up in the afternoon, also when cut 
for house use, so are not very practical. 
Go to seed very lavishly, but are generally 
propagated by the numerous little bulbs, 
which most florist catalogues offer at two 
or three for a quarter. A month after 
blooming, they disappear absolutely, but 
pop up again in the Spring thicker than 


ever. 
(Ga.) 


Ohio, July 


Mrs. JoHN F. MONROE, 


PROPAGATING MECONOPSIS BAILEYII 


Two inquiries for directions on the prop- 
agation of Meconopsis Baileyii (more cor- 
rectly, Meconopsis betonicifolia) seem to 
indicate interest in this newcomer from 
Tibet. 

My own seeds of this, procured from 
England in 1930, grew well under the fol- 
lowing directions: 


Sow in heat in early Spring in deep flats. 
Soil should be a light, sandy compost with 
a trace of lime. Leave about two inches of 
space above the soil, and cover the flat with 
a pane of glass. Shade from direct sun until 
well grown. 

Drainage must be 
in bottom of flat. 
not wet. 

Once or twice a day, remove glass; wipe off 
accumulated moisture before replacing. 

If a greenhouse is available, prick off into 
2-inch pots; otherwise, plant out when 4 or 
5 leaves have formed. © not expose to full 
sun or wind. 


erfect. Use broken pots 
eep soil quite moist, but 


While plants grown according to these 
directions bloomed beautifully, the plants 
were killed by the open winter of 1931- 
1932. Or it may be that under Mid-West- 
ern conditions the plant is a true biennial, 
not a perennial. 

A much easier doer, and almost as fine, 
is Meconopsis Wallichi, the Blue Himalayan 
Poppy, which has flowers of a lovely pale- 
blue. It is somewhat taller than Betoni- 
cifolia. It is a biennial. Some strains 
throw lavendar, violet, and purple flowers. 


Other fine varieties are: 


M. Cambrica, the Welch Foppy, which grows 
about 1 foot high and has lovely primrose 
yellow flowers. It is a good rock garden 
plant. A double variety, Cambrica fil. pl. has 
double flowers of gold or orange-red. While 
a —— in England, it is biennial with me. 

. integrifolia maxima, the Giant Yellow 
Tibetian Poppy, is as difficult to grow as 
Betonicifolia, is about 2 to 3 ft. high, and is 
a biennial. The flowers are primrose yellow, 
of silky texture. 

M. paniculata, which is described as bein 
a bright golden yellow counterpart of > 
Wallichi, did not bloom for me. 


While all of the above are fine flowers, 
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—(Photo by Fred Pollard) 
“When. the Frost is on the Pumpkin and the fodder’s in the shock” 

While there are no Pumpkins in this picture, as Pumpkins in the cornfield is a rarity now, 

it dees show a bumper corn crop in an old apple orchard near Tillsonburg, Ontario— (Editor) 





they are not indispensable. For Middle- 
Western gardeners, the Campanulas are 
much more satisfactory, and give the same 
shades of blue. Also Platyecdon Maresii, 
the Chinese Balloon Flower, is a, perennial 
with the same coloring, and far hardier. 

However, for the Pacific Northwest and 
states with similar climate, the entire 
family offers real possibility. 


R. M. CaRLetTon, (Iil.) 


INFORMATION ON PRESSING FLOWERS 


In answer to Miss S. W. Stewart, ( Md.) 
Feb. issue; and in addition to Ruth H. 
Lee, (R. I.) July issue: 

Most flowers except Indian Pipe may be 
kept from turning brown in pressing by 
shortening the drying period. The blotters 
in which the newspaper folders containing 
the flower are placed should be changed 
twice a day for the first two or three days. 
Placing a sheet of single-faced corrugated 
board between the blotters will give better 
air circulation and if the whole press is 
placed on a porch roof or on a walk ex- 
posed to the full heat of the sun it will 
hasten drying very materially when the cor- 
rugated board is used. In damp or cloudy 
weather place the press near a stove or 
over a radiator or any warm place. For 
more convenient handling of the press use 
a canvas trunk strap around each end of 
the press, tightening them occasionally as 
the flowers in the press dry and shrink in 
thickness. 

In very damp regions and during rainy 
spells, botanists often suspend the press over 
an electric, oil, or gasoline heater to hasten 
drying, taking care not to get the press near 
enough to the heat to cause sweating and 
darkening of the flowers by too much heat. 


P. L. Ricker, (D. C.) 


SOW BUGS 


Endeavoring to answer and help corres- 
pondent Theodore Atworth, (La.) relative 
to that common southern nuisance, the 
“Sow Bug,” which is a deadly menace to 
all tender young growing plants, both in 
the flower garden and the vegetable patch, 
I quote from the book called, “A Garden 
Book for Houston.” Texas and Louisiana 
can be governed by the same methods re- 
garding all planting and care of plants; so, 
quoting from page 83 of the above book: 

SOW BUGS 


“This is a steel-gray insect, clad in a brittle 
armor, rather like a miniature armadillo. 
When touched it rolls up into a ball for self- 


Flower JYrowew 


protection. It is also known as wood-louse 
and pill bug. It will be found under old 
leaves and boards and eats young plants. It 
may be controlled by placing on the soil a 
mixture consisting of 1 quart of bran or corn 
meal, one-half cup of brown sugar and a half 
teaspoonful of arsenate o! lead, moistened 
with water. “COVER WITH SHINGLES OR 


SMALL BOARDS TO PROTECT THB 








BIRDS.” 


Capitals and underscoring last sentence 
is.mine, but very important, as all Birds 
will feast upon this poison mixture. 

PavuL SwWENDER, (Tex.) 


GRASSHOPPERS DAMAGE FLOWERS 
Answering Mrs. J. A. Blanchard, (Iowa) : 
A solution of Arsenate of Lead will kill 

any chewing insect if applied to the plant. 
Make the decoction the color of good milk. 
Mrs. Susie E. CApwALLaper, (Ia.) 


VINE FOR EAST WALL 

Answering Mrs. Irving E. W. Olson, 
(Ill.) : 

Try the Cardinal Climber for your East 
wall. With shaded roots and medium mois- 
ture, it will climb fifteen or twenty feet 
in a season and be a mass of bloom. It is 
not hardy, but in southern Ohio, volunteer 
seedlings come up year after year. Rose- 
bushes, Poppies and Petunias were planted 
about the foundation of the frame building. 


Mrs. Ernest E. Liuoyp, (Ohio) 


LIME AND PEAT FOR FLOWERS 


Answering Molly M. Newland: 

The Wild Flower Preservation Society, 
Washington, D. C., publishes lists of acid- 
loving plants, but I cannot say whether 
they include the standard and newly-hy- 
bridized garden flowers. The society pub- 
lishes instructions to make an acid-soil 
garden. It charges a small sum for these 
leaflets; and it also sells a soil-testing out- 
fit with plant lists. If Molly would write 
to them, they would give her better infor- 
mation than I can. 

Louis A. SancHeEz, (Calif.) 


LOBELIA CARDINALIS 

Answering inquiry of Mrs. W. A. Gates, 
December issue: 

Seed of Lobelia Cardinalis germinate in 
about two months. With a background of 
trees and undergrowth it will be a very 
effective plant, but in my garden it never 
seemed at home and so I discarded it. 


Mrs. L. V. Smita, (Calif.) 
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DELPHINIUM, 
HYBRIDUM | 
SuUTTON’S 
IMPROVED 

50c and 30c 

a pk. 





SUTTON’S Big Catalogue 
for 1933 NOW READY 


You’Lt never regret investing 35 cents in 
the big, 200-page Sutton Seed Catalogue for 
1933. It describes hundreds of flowers, many 
of them exclusive with Sutton & Sons, and 
all of the famous Sutton pedigreed quality. 
Four generations of Suttons have been grow- 
ing and breeding superior seeds since 1806. 
The Sutton reputation is world-wide. Flower 
lovers in the United States write glowing 
letters telling of the wonderful success they 
have had with these quality seeds. Plant 
Sutton’s Seeds in your garden next spring 
and you will have a garden filled with gor- 
geous flowers all summer. You can have 
your favorites as well as many new varie- 
ties not grown in your neighborhood. Send 
for the book today. 35 cents (International 
Money Order) will bring it postpaid. Then 
when you send your order for $3 or more 
you may select 35 cents worth of seeds 
(your choice) in addition, free. That can- 
cels the cost of the catalogue — which you’ll 
find a valuable guide in horticulture. Address 
Sutton & Sons, Ltp., Dept. F-2, Reading, 
England. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 








| 
DELPHINIUMS 
PEONIES ... 
PHLOX .... 


“It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” Yes, and sometimes more 
profitable. 


“The plants arrived in fine condi- 
tion. I have received many a gen- 
erous count from my many friends 
in the flower line but none on such 
a generous scale as those from you. 
You surely live up to your adver- 
tisements.” 


I will send 100 Iris, at least 27 
choice named varieties, not labeled 
for $5.00, 1,000 for $40.00. Del- 
phinium seed from selected blooms, 
large pkt. 50 cts. 


Oh, here is something the Mail Man 
just brought. “All the things re- 
ceived from you have been so satis- 
factory that I am sending these four 
orders for Christmas presents.” 


Catalogue? Thank you. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar Street 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
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TREATMENT OF BULBS AFTER POTTING 
Answering Vialis F. Walz, ( Wis.) : 
Oxalis may be potted in four-inch pots 

for single bulbs; or four in an eight-inch 
pot, or hanging basket. Cover them with 
one inch of soil, and place immediately 
where they are to flower, as near the glass 
as possible, for the bloom will be produced 
in a few weeks’ time. Water only suffi- 
ciently to keep fairly moist. 

Pot Broadieas in August or September. 
Put plenty of sand around bulbs, covering 
about two inches deep. Bury pots outside 
until root-system is formed, then bring in 
and give full sunlight as near the glass as 
possible. Very moderate watering will be 
required. Dry thoroughly to ripen. Either 
store in pots, or re-pot immediately. 

Pot Amaryllis when they are secured, 
in soil containing one-third rotted manure 
and bone-meal. Put bulbs in pots one or 
two inches more in diameter, and cover 
only the shoulder of the bulb, leaving neck 
protruding. Pack soil firmly. Give very 
little water until growth starts. A tem- 
perature of 50 to 60 degrees is ample. Af- 
ter blooming, plants should be well cared 
for until the leaves ripen. Dry off gradu- 
ally. Store in pots. 

HELEN P. THURSTON, ( Penna.) 


IDENTITY OF VINE 

Replying to E. H., (N. J.), in September 
number FLOWER GROWER: 

From your description of the vine I 
should say that it is Colystegia Japonicus. 
They were quite common sixty or more 
years ago; about twenty years ago there 
was one growing here in a neighbor’s yard; 
now, that gne has disappeared. This spe- 
cies was known as “California Roses;” 
native of Asia. 

At the time of which I write, we grew 
a single-flowered one, Colystegia sexium; a 
native of Europe. We knew it by the com- 
mon name of Kentucky-hunter-vine, another 
name is “Rutland Beauty.” This was used 
for the same purpose as C. Japonicus. 

Colystegia sexium, var. Americanus, is 
found growing wild in moist places along 
fences and in meadows. 

In some of the later botanies, the generic 
name, Colystegia, has been dropped and the 
various species included in the genus 
Convolvulus. 

I. G. Noyes, (Mass.) 


PINK BABYSBREATH 


It has been stated in these columns that 
there is no Pink Gypsophila only a statice 
commonly called Pink Babysbreath. But at 
least two eminent seedsmen do offer a true 
Pink Gypsophila. I quote from O. Pudor’s 
catalogue: 

GYPSOPHILA PACIFICA 


“A new rose-colored or pink hardy peren- 
nial Babysbreath begins to flower when the 
white panticulata varieties have passed. (Not 
to be confused with the pink Statice latifolia, 
the great Sea Lavender, which some gardeners 
insist upon calling Pink Babysbreath, which 
it is not.)”’ 


Ralph E. Huntington offers seed of a pink 
Gypsophila and also a rare kind with white 
flowers veined with red. 

AMELIA H. BorsForp, (Dela.) 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE FROM SEED 


Colorado Blue Spruce seed should be sown 
early in Spring in a firm, sandy seed-bed 
and covered about 14 to 44 inch. If the soil 
is very sandy, a little peat, peat moss or 
light loam may be added. Prepare the soil 
very finely. Treat seed before sowing, to 
prevent damping off. Cover bed with %4 or 
1% inch netting, if mice eat too many seeds. 
Sow about 100 seeds to square foot. Shade 
first two seasons with lath. Water if soil 
becomes too dry. Transplant second year. 

D. W. ArcHIE, ( Mich.) 
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Write today for your free copy of this complete 
garden guide. It describes all the best flowers 
and vegetables including 152 NEW varieties. Prices 
lower than ever. Hunureds of iilustrations. Helpful 
gardening information. Over a million gardeners 
rely on Burpee’s Garden Book every year. 
Sow Burpee’s tested and guaranteed 
seeds and you will know why they have 
been famous for 58 years as the best 
that grow. You will know also why 
Luther Burbank said: ‘‘I consider 
Burpee the most reliable retail 
seed house in the world.’’ Write 
at once for vour free Garden 
Book. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
765 Burpee Bldg. 
Philadelphia 








COMMODORE AND PICARDY SET 


10 blooming size and 50 No. 6 bulbs and 
300 bits. of Commodore and 5 bits. of 
Picardy . . . $2.75 postpaid. 


A N.Y. customer sent us this picture of 
Commodore with notation, ‘4% ft. high, 
4 inch flowers. Stands heat!’’ This one of 
our originations is proving to be a very 
popular florists’ ‘‘bread and butter’’ variety 
with its gorgeous red color and white 
throat and an easily handled slender 
straight stalk. We find it a _ splendid 
propagator and among our best hot weather 
glads. 

Merton G. Ellis Bulb Gardens, Canby, Ore. 














Hardy native Cypripediums, Ferns, 
Lilies, Wild Flowers, Evergreens, and 
Deciduous Shrubs. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 122 Exeter, N. H. 








WESTERN AMERICAN ALPINES| 


Wherein the Author (Mr. Ira N. Gabrielson) de- 
scribes in an interesting way some 600 species of 
western wild flowers. 270 pages of reliable informa- 
tion, many culture instructions and 125 illustrations 
of rare plants. What a Christmas gift for a flower 
loving friend. $3.50 post paid. Also our free 1933 
Alpine catalogue now ready. 


OREGON GARDENS, 409 E. Columbia Blvd., 
Portiand, Ore. 





















for Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Grow Mushrooms in your 
cellar or shed. Make up 
$25 a week or more. 
Famous White Queen 
brand. Big demand. 
We tell you how. Illus- 
trated book free. Start 
NOW—write today! 
American Mushroom 
industries, Ltd. : 
Dept. 393 Toronto, Ont, 








Mushrooms 








Balsam Wreaths 


Fragrant and delightful with their natural cone and 
red berry decorations. These wreaths last all win- 
ter and make ideal Christmas gifts. 
No. 1 12-inch wreath, with five cones and 
five sprays of berries. 
$.75 each, 3 for $2.00 
No. 2 15-inch wreath with six sprays of 
small cones and six sprays of berries. 
$1.25 each, 3 for $3.00 
No. 3 20-inch wreath with five large cones 
and five sprays of berries. 
$2.00 each, 3 for $5.00 
No. 4 20-inch wreath with continuous decor- 
ation of cones and berries. More 
elaborate than No. 3. 
$2.50 each, 3 for $6.50 
No. 5 A large 26-inch wreath built on frame 
for store or cemetery use, decorated 
with many cones and berries. 
$5.00 each 
No. 6 Our largest wreath, 30 inches in 
diameter and lavishly decorated. 
$8.00 each 
Prices are f. o. b. Putney, Vermont, but we 
can arrange to send your gifts prepaid and 
charge shipping costs to you. 
If you will send for our complete holiday price list, 
you will find a nice assortment of Wreaths, Cut 
Evergreens, Living Christmas Trees, Special As- 
sorted Boxes, Vermont Handmade Baskets, and 
other gifts and decorations offered, 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Putney, Vermont 


Box F. G. 
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PICARDY (Palmer) 


the most beautiful pink gladiolus in- 
troduced in the last twelve years, is 
only one of the fine varieties which I 
list in my catalog. If you grow gladi- 
olus you surely should have this cata- 
log, one of the two or three finest 
ones published. Send today. 


Champlain View Gardens 
ELMER E. GOVE 
Box 45 


Burlington, Vermont 














INGSLEYS GARDENS 


933 Catalogue 
“GLADIOLUS OF DISTINCTION” 
AND CHOICE IRIS 


Illustrated in colors. Yours for the asking 


W. H. KINGSLEY, Tennyson Dist. 
Hayward, California 












STILL TIME FOR PLANTING IRISES IN THE SOUTH 


Southern gardeners can stil] buy our well matured 
plants with the double assurance of good increase at 
low price. Our season on fall blooming Irises, 10 vari- 
eties blooming in a few weeks, has been ended by @ 
blizzard, but their hardiness is attested by the fact 
that they continued to give bloom between frosts. A 
ecard gets our bargain list. 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM, Lafontaine, Kansas 


ECKS Garden./Floralbuide 


Choice new varieties, 


z old favo “se “8, all 
about growing them. R are co yiant 
sizes—including Vicks famous ry saliaa - C0 
ae, Asters Finest Flower and Ve caida tha 











plants, bulls — tested and come 

Money-saving special offers. Write 

today for this Book. 

James Vick, {11 Pleasant 
St., Rochester, N.Y. 








WATKIN SAMUEL’S 
“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


Can only be obtained direct 
New Seed $5.00 per packet 
Special Novelties $10.00 per packet 
KING’S MILLS HOUSE 


Wrexham, England 











Rare and beautiful palms easily 
grown from seed in your home. 


“Jumbo mixed packet, contain- 


ing varieties which develop into odd and 
unusually beautiful house plants for north- 2 5c 
ern indoor gardens,”’ 

12 PALM PLANTS, 6 named varieties, $1.00 postpaid. 
Send money securely wrapped. No stamps please, Write 
SHAFFER GARDENS NURSERY 
Dept. F. 

Clearwater, Fla. 











Learnto bea-— 


LAN DSCAPE ARCHITECT 
By At Home-By Mail 


al} Big fees; pleasant health- 
gnified, 


work; 8 






5 Many students 
— than pay for course 
fees earned while 
quadvins. Graduates are earn- 
ing lh to on a week. The 


towa success is to 
write y~*- for details. 
AMFRCAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home 
Study Council 
83 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines lowa, 
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MERTENSIA 


Answering Mrs. McKee, 
ruary, 1931, issue: 

In re-reading the February, 1931 issue 
of the FLOWER GROWER I came across this 
question, “Has any one a white Mertensia?” 

Yes, I have many of them. I grow them 
in the orchard and on the rock garden, They 
make a wonderful rock plant. 

They always come true from seed and 
do not mix with other colors. 

I have the blue, pink, and grey varieties; 
but I like the white ones best. They al- 
ways make lovely bouquets in large baskets. 

The “Nature Study” got a few for class 
study, and so many people say that they 
did not know there were white ones (Blue 
Bells). 

The leaves are a lighter green than the 
other varieties, and one can tell them as 
soon as they start coming through the 
ground. 


(Ohio)in Feb- 


Mrs. JoHNn L. Pytgs, (IIl.) 


PLANT FOR IDENTIFICATION 


Answering Mrs. W. G. _ Dillahunt, 
(Minn.), November issue: 

The plant illustrated on page 526 is a 
Marica Northianna. 

The new plants at the tip of the blossom- 
ing leaf can be rooted easily if cut off and 
placed in earth. 

You have had articles on this plant in 
the FLowerR Grower so I will add nothing 
more. 


JAMES H. DRAPER, JR., (N. Y.) 


ROOTING MARTHA WASHINGTON GERANIUMS 

Answering New reader in 
January issue: 

Take the nearly-ripened ends of Martha 
Washington Geraniums and put them in a 
box or flower pot with three inches or 
more of clean sharp sand and _ keep 
“moist,” but never “wet.” Many of the 
cuttings will root if left alone for two 
months. 

They root best after the first of. March 
and when given a steady slight bottom 
heat, as in a greenhouse bench or hot- 
bed. 

The cutting should not be over three 
inches long; at least two inches should be 
in the sand. The lower end of cutting 
should have a clean cut with a clean 
sharp knife. 

Remove nearly all leaves. I seldom leave 
half the top leaf. Leaves on cuttings cause 
too rapid evaporation. 


H. D. HEMENWAY, 


Hampshire 


(Mass. ) 


DOES NOT LIKE MASTODON STRAWBERRY 

Answering Mrs. J. C. Hudson, (Me.) : 

I do not consider this Strawberry much 
of a success. They are not of as good 
quality as the standard berry and in order 
to be able to pick a few quarts for the table 
it is necessary to plant at least two hun- 
dred plants, for they do not seem to ripen 
as fast as the regular crop berry. And 
then if it happens to be a dry Summer they 
will not set many berries. This trouble 
might be overcome by artificial irrigation, 
however. : 

In normal times the Mastodon will sell 
for 50 cents a quart, and at this price one 
could feel compensated in having a small 
crop. I think that nearly everybody has 
their “fill” of delicious berries earlier in 
the season and has no desire for more 
later on. Of course we all like to dabble 
with novelties occasionally and to give our 
friends something unusual. I didn’t con- 
sider my patch of Mastodons worth the 
room they took up, and consequently 
plowed them under. 


Scorrt B. Petron, (Penna.) 
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FOR 


FLOWER 
LOVERS 


ONLY 


We have done our best to antici- 
pate the inevitable increase in the 
demand for the 1933 edition of 
Dreer’s Garden Book, the one 
completely authoritative work of 
its kind. If you have been a 
Dreer customer during the past 
two years, you will automatically 
receive the Garden Book. Other- 
wise, won’t you please ask us 
NOW to reserve a copy? It is free 
to those interested in vegetable 
and flower seeds, roses, peren- 
nial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 


Dept. L-1 1306 “— Garden 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








GARDEN BOOK 








CHERRY MEADOW LAVENDER 
PETUNIAS! 
Lovely plants in bloom. Perfect for the home window. 
Three for $1.00 
(Express collect. Cannot mail) 


Cherry Meadow Gardens, 


fi Framingham Centre, Mass. 
Olive Beiches 








“REDWOOD BEAUTY” 


(Piper-Majeski) 
The world’s 
lus. Tall, vigorous plant, grandiflorus 
type. Four to five large perfectly 
placed florets open at a time on a 
strong straight spike. 
with darker throat, bordered cream. 
Heavily ruffled and of the heaviest sub- 
stance of any gladiolus ever intro- 
duced. Won blue ribbon for the best 
seedling at the Oregon Gladiolus show 
1930. Here is a glad you will grow 
eventually. Why not start now while 
stock is very limited? Large bulbs 
$35.00 each, medium or small bulbs 
$25.00 each, bulblets $5.00 each or 6 
for $25.00. 


greatest novelty Gladio- 


Color, flame-red 


Same prices next season. 


Christmas bulblet special—1l2 Pele- 
grina, 1 Solveig, 4 Wasaga, 1 Redwood 
Beauty. Price $11.00. 


Our new catalogue which will be 
off the press about Jan. Ist will 
illustrate in color to perfection 
such wonderful varieties as Pele- 
grina, Commander, Koehl, Pic- 
ardy, etc. Yes—we said PER- 
FECTION, let us show you. Send 
in your name today. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 


GRANTS PASS, OREGON 
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CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTIONS 


A GIFT OF 
GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Here are two nice collections which 
will be a source of pleasure to any gar- 
den lover. 

All bulbs are of the large size and cor- 
rectly labeled. 


For For 
$2.50 Prepaid $3.50 Prepaid 
2 each 1 each 

Aflame Albatross 
Aida Frederick Christ 


Jubilee 
Fata Morgana 
Commander Koehl 


Berty Snow 
Betty Nuthall 
Chas. Dickens 


Joerg’s White Hinemoa 

Dr. Moody Mother Machree 
Golden Dream Red Phipps 

E. I. Farrington Salbach’s Pink 


Marocco Yellow Perfection 
Marmora Winged Victory 
Mr. W. H. Phipps Blue Danube 
Senorita 2 each 


Ave Maria 
Orange Wonder 
E. I, Farrington 


Orange Wonder 
Pfiitzer’s Triumph 
Cory phee 

Ave Maria 
Commander Koehl 
Our Selection 


A SPECIAL GRATIS will be included in 
the above collections. Every gift neatly 


packed and wrapped, with an appropriate 
ecard enclosed if desired. 


Send for 1933 catalog. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook New Hampshire 








A 20% Reduction on All Seeds 
FOR CHRISTMAS 

Your gardening friends will appreciate a gift of Hunt- 

ington’s fresh, 1932 crop seeds. A special discount 

of 20% on all alpine, perennial, and annual seeds 

during December. Catalogue mailed promptly on 

request. 

RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 

Painesville, Ohio 














DON’T GUESS 
—KNOW! 


THIS BOOK WILL HELP YOU 






POP. The Flower Edu- 

4 ZA =o, cator is a com- 
eS plete guide to 

Toga — flower growing. It 
tells how to 





know, plant and 


| Flawer ” iin 
PERENNIALS, 
Educator VINES and 


* The Flower Educator ECV ick 


How to make 
To Know: +To ie ‘To Grow good lawns and 


5 


Frowers —___ «| gardens. How to 
PLANTS ——— () succeed with 
Hepces™ plants in house 


and_ greenhouse. 
SIX HUNDRED 
pages, fully illus- 
trated. 
Invaluable to 
every gardener. 


Last 


mam / ® / 


\ Epwarp . Vicx 











600 pages $1.50 


Send check or money order. If not satisfied 
return book and your money will be refunded. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
9° North Broadway 





Albany, N. Y. 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT FORGET-ME-NOTS AND 
MIGNONETTES 


Answering Mrs. Martin Peterson, (N. 
Dak.), January issue: 

Myosotis (Forget- -Me-Not) can be bought 
in white, pink, and a large blue, of W. 
Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa., under 
the name of M. Ruth Fischer, large blue; 
M. Alpestris, white; and M. Alpestris, rose; 
—rather rare in Myosotis. 

Mignonette in red, white and yellow can 
also be bought of the same firm. They are 
very attractive and easy to grow. 

LAWRENCE C. Every, (N. H.) 


IDENTITY OF DEVIL’s PAINT BRUSH 
Answering Mrs. J. J. Morrisey, (IIl.): 
The Devil’s Paint Brush referred to in 
April issue is the European Hawkweed, 
(Hieracium aurantiacum), having a yel- 
low to orange-red flower, shaped not unlike 
a tiny Dandelion; having hairy oblong 
leaves and spreading very rapidly. It is 
quite pretty and not at ail common in this 
locality, but in parts of New York and 
New England has become a nuisance. It 
has no connection with Lobelia Cardinalis 
or with Aralia. These are quite different. 

It is sometimes called erroneously, 
Indian Paint Brush. Though this is usu- 
ally identified with Castilleja coccinea, 
the upper leaves of which, surrounding the 
flowers, have their ends scarlet as though 
dipped in a pot of paint. 


Mrs. R. P. KELLEY, (Ohio) 


PEONIES FROM CUTTINGS 


I have never heard of propagating 
Peonies from cuttings, exactly; but C. S. 
Harrison, one of the early Peony growers, 
described a method of increasing Peonies in 
something like this manner. Put some- 
thing like a nail keg, with heads removed, 
around the plant and put in soil. It was 
supposed then eyes would be formed above 
ground on the stems. As Peonies do not 
flower well if planted too deep, it seems 
likely that these would not bloom well. 
Who has tried it? The usual method, tak- 
ing up the plant every third year and di- 
viding gives a fairly rapid increase and 
the plants are good. 

Has Mrs. McLaughlin tried dividing her 
Tenuissima every second or third year? Its 
roots are much like those of Officinalis and 
Anomala; tuberous in shape. 


GEo. S. WoopruFrF, 


(Iowa ) 


LAVENDER BABY’S BREATH 

There is a question in the March issue 
about Lavender Baby’s Breath and I won- 
der if this means Gypsophila pacifica? 
This is a new rose-colored perennial Baby’s 
Breath, which is listed by one of the west- 
ern growers. I have not noticed it in any 
other catalogues, nor have I yet grown it. 


H. D. HEMENway, ( Mass.) 


NAME FOR “SACRED PALM” 


Answering F. J. Ferguson, ( Mass.) : 

I think your “Sacred Palm” is the same 
as a new plant given me this year. I was 
told it is called Marica, a member of the 
Iris family, and native of the Amazon River 
valley. I have not found it in any catalog. 


Mrs. Ernest E. Luoyp, (Ohio) 


IDENTITY OF VERBENAS 
Mrs. Frank Long wants to know identity 
of bright-rose Verbena. It seems to me that 
the description would be correct for a va- 
riety called Duke of Oxford. It is not as 
hardy as most Verbenas, and it must be 
wintered in the house. 


Ciara A. BEACH, (Kans.) 
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A. P. BONVALLET | 
& CO. 


Growers of fine gladioli 
for the cut flower and seed 
house trade. 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 








$1.50 Albatros Special $1.50 


6 large, 8 medium and 10 Small sized bulbs and 
100 bulblets, all nice clean disease free stock de- 
livered- to you for only $1.50—free one large bulb 
Mt. Hood with every purchase. This offer easily 
worth $4.00. You are not under any obligation if 
you write me for my 1933 descriptive price list which 
list many bargains. Over 200 varieties listed in six 
sizes and bulblets. Write— 


Leonard C. Larson, 1255 Atlantic St., Portland, Oregon 








OWN- ROOT 
LILACS 


—in many new —— for fall and spring 
deliver 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
Faribault, Minn. 











Better Blooming Bulbs 
Hezzruixe’s ctapioLwS 
CORN BELT GROWN INC. 
$3.89 Christmas Special 


No. 389 


VALUE $8.00 PREPAID 


2 bulblets Blue Royale 4 bulblets Picardy 
1 bulblet Blue Admiral 2 bulblets Wasaga 
1 bulblet King Arthur 1 bulblet Pelegrina 


All Prepared for $3.89 


J. H. HEBERLING, Easton, Ill., U. S. A. 














Garden Digest 


“Clever.” “‘A necessity.""—the ‘“‘gar- 
den magazine of all garden maga- 
es’’—because it reports and con- 
Gens helpful su, ions and arti- 
cles of lasting value from scores of 
other magazines—books and bulletins. 
Garden Digest is your private secre- 
tary—always watching for the best 
ideas on home-place improvement, 
Sample 10 cents. One year $1.00. 
Garden Digest, 1117 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York. 








A GIFT FOR 
GARDENERS 


As a perfect gift for one who 
likes to garden, we recommend 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle, the 
monthly magazine that covers 
every phase of garden activity. 
It is timely, authoritative, and 
interesting te read. The _ sub- 
scription rate is $2.00 a year— 
two gift subscriptions cost only 
$3.50, three or more $1.50 each. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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AN APPLE TREE 
FOR YOUR 
GARDEN 


N 1928 the Editor of the FLOWER 

GROWER observed a_ splendid 
apple tree near his office. Fruit ap- 
peared early and of a rather large size 
for a seedling apple tree. At the 
editor’s home, it was pronounced fine 
for pies and apple sauce. An expert 
pomologist to whom the fruit was sub- 
mitted wrote, “These apples are fine 
and splendid to eat out of hand.” 


This Seedling Apple has not yet 
been named but several hundred buds 
have been set by a skilled nurseryman. 
Small “whips” are available for spring 
planting. The Editor desires to have 
the fruit tested in different localities. 
It ripens in Northern New York early 
in August and is considered a very 
early apple. The tree blooms from 
May 10th to 25th. The apples are 
useable as early as July 10th. 


The fruit is medium in size; skin is 


thin, smooth and glossy. Tree grows” 


in a rather unfertile sandy soil, re- 
quires only ordinary fertilizer and 
bears a uniform annual crop. 

One tree will be shipped free of 
charge to any present subscriber 
securing a new subscription to the 
FLOWER GROWER. Single trees 
sold as one year “whips” at $1.00 
each, only one to a customer. 


Address 
MADISON COOPER 
Calcium, N. Y. 
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CYCLAMEN, GLOXINIA AND CINERARIA 


Answering Mrs. Geo. F. Tillman, ( Md.) : 

None of them are successfully raised out- 
side the greenhouse, as they need special 
care. Sometimes, someone can raise Cycla- 
men from seed, but the plants do not equal 
the florists’ plants. 

One may procure the Gloxinia bulbs and 
grow them successfully in leaf mold, but 
often the bulbs refuse to grow. It is a 
lottery. Mine do the best if grown slowly 
all Winter, and watered more freely as 
growth starts. The bulbs may be grown 
from a ripened leaf, putting it in a glass of 
water in the sunshine. When a bulb forms, 
pot in leaf mold. They are very uncertain 
at the best. 

Cineraria are too uncertain to try under 
ordinary circumstances. 


Mrs. Susie E. CADWALLADER, (Ia.) 








PAPERWHITE NARCISSUS 
I would like to say to Mrs. L. L. Smith, 
whose question about Paperwhite Narcissus 
was answered in the August number by 
Mrs. Maude Chegwidden, that I think it 
must depend on either location or care 
about their blooming the second time. 
We bought this place five years ago. 
The first Spring several clumps of the 
Paperwhite, as well as several other vari- 
eties of Narcissus bloomed, and every Spring 
since there have been larger clumps and 
more bloom. They seemed to have got so 
crowded that iast Spring I divided the 
clumps. I doubt if the smaller bulbs will 
bloom the coming Spring but they surely 
will the next. 
Mrs. Epwarp S. Morton, (Calif.) 


PROPAGATING BUTTERFLY BUSH 

Some reader asked how to increase the 
Butterfly Bush or Summer Lilac. I have 
rooted plants by layering branches. Dig a 
trench, place the branch in it, stake it 
down and cover with earth. Do this any 
time before frost or after the branches are 
18 inches long. Can be layered anytime 
during the growing season. Cover with 
trash or heavy straw in Winter. Trans- 
plant in the Spring. If done late in the 
Fall, one has to wait a year before cutting 
from the parent plant and transplanting, so 
that the root system has a better chance 
to develop. 

Mrs. EmMa LIONBERGER, ( Neb.) 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING HOME-CRAFT 
ARTICLES AND DEVICES 

I noticed in the August number, page 347, 
a note about sending directions and descrip- 
tions of garden articles or devices which 
could be made by unemployed men, etc. 

Perhaps some of your readers will be 
glad to know that by sending 10 cents to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., a little book called “You Can 
Make It For Profit” may be had, which 
gives full details for making many articles 
of use in home, lawn and garden. 

This book is prepared by the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the U. 8S. 
Dept. of Commerce, and gives the measure- 
ments and working drawings for these ar- 
ticles and many others,—lattice trellis, arch 
with seats, lawn seat, jawn arm-chair, per- 
golas, lawn table, lawn bench, garden nook, 
tree seat, bird garden marker, etc. There 
are about 90 articles in all, described and 
illustrated in this book. 

There is also a companion book to this 
called “You Can Make It For Camp and 
Cottage” which can be had for the same 
price, at the same place. Also one called 
“You Can Make It,” which is the first of 
the series to be issued. For the money 
asked they give wonderful value and many 
splendid ideas for gifts and articles to sell. 

Mrs. W. B. Pierce, (N. Y.) 
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Gladiolus 
Lists 


Will come to you from fall to 
spring for a penny postal card 
sent us now carrying your name 
and address. 


October list now in print—Send 
for one. Many interesting values 
in our Tenth Anniversary cata- 
logue. 


Refer to inside back page of 
October Flower Grower for our 
special 50-cent sale which holds 
good until January 1. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
SALEM OREGON 








GREENHOUSES: —~y greenhouses have 


down in price. 
You can buy a real 8 x 12 foot glass and steel house, 
erected, for about $200; one of the new durable 
“*fly-screen’’ flexible glass for about half. If inter- 
ested in a greenhouse of any kind, write to 
BULLETIN GUILD 
1117 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





WOODWARD, FLORIST 
Walpole, N. H. 


EMS FROM THE WOODS are 
pleasing Christmas gifts. You 
should order one or more of our 
boxes of beautiful red berries, cones 
and sprays of greens—postpaid any- 
where on receipt of price—$1.50. 
Our Christmas wreaths, centerpieces and 


baskets are a charm and joy for decorat- 
ing homes, churches and stores. 


Illustrated 
booklet sent 
on request 





woop 
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A NEW FERTILIZER 


FOR LAWNS, MULCHING, 
FLOWERS, SHRUBS 


COBWELL 
NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


All Organic. High in 
Humus. Will Not Burn. 
No Filler. 


Test Out This Fertilizer 
This Fall 





YOU WILL COME BACK FOR MORE 
COBWELL REDUCTION CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y 
Sample and literature sent on request 
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Classified Advertising Section 











RATE 
Include 
and address. 


12%2c PER WORD. COUNT ALL WORDS. 
initials, abbreviations, numbers, also name 
10c per word for three or more con- 
secutive insertions using same copy. No order for 
less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads will be 
classified where practicable but accurate classification 
not promised. Advertisements for this department 
must be in by the 15th of each month. CASH 
WITH ORDER PAYABLE AT ALBANY OFFICE. 











Bulbs 
GLOXINIA BULBS, 2 for $.55, 
colors in Xmas box, cultural directions included. 
del Greenhouse, R. 3, Fleetwood, Pa. 





4 for $1.00, assorted 
Flora- 





Cactus 





CACTUS—18 Varieties Blooming Sizes: 1—of each 
variety—19—Postpaid $2.25. 2—of each variety—36— 
Postpaid $3.25. TAGS—with names and information in- 
side each box.—C, J. BROOKS, ALLAMOORE, TEXAS. 
CACTUS MAGAZINE: Desert Plant Life. Monthly, 
illustrated. Devoted to cacti and other succulents. Ideal 
gift for amateur, professional, gardener, library or garden 
club. $1.50 yearly. Box 68, Pasadena, California. 
American Headquarters for Succulent Literature. 


CACTUS PLANTS. Christmas special 
for $2.50 delivered, Howard E, Gates, 
Illinois St., Anaheim, California. 





fifteen assorted 
119 F South 








Caladiums 


FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS of our Price Collection 
direct from our own Hybrids grown in our own gardens. 
None finer, we guarantee every tuber. 10 named sorts 250 
each. In fine mixture 20c each. In special selections 35c 
each. In Exhibition varieties 50c each. Personal written 
cultural instructions with every order. Never Idle Gar- 
dens, Davenport, Florida. oom 





Daffodils 

TRUMPET DAFFODILS $5.00 bushel while supply lasts, 
not prepaid. Ranunculus or Mont Cretia 100—$2.50 post- 
paid. Catalog. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, Snohomish, 
Washington, SRE A 





Dahlias 
DAHLIA CLUMPS—Morrow, $3.00; Champion, Edison, 
Norris, $1.00; Cowl, $.75. Minimum order $3.00. Other 
varieties. FE. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey. 
GREAT DAHLIAS. Guaranteed roots, duty covered, 
permit arranged. Spring delivery postpaid. Kathleen 
Norris, Frau O. Bracht, Fort Monmouth, Regal, World, 
Mrs. Seal, 1 Temps Violet Wonder, Carmania, 40c. Daily 
Mail, Berger’s Giant, Royal White, Lord Lambourne, 75c. 
Hundred others. Louis E. Bedard, 88 Woodmount Ave., 
Toronto, Canada, 
DAHLIAS—Special offers, each month. Our 
bulletins mailed free. Walker Dahlia Gardens, 
Dighton, Massachusetts. 








monthly 
North 





Fertilizer 


Gladiolus 


GLADIOLUS and Dahlias. 
Prices are very reasonable, A. J. 
Road, Biltmore, N. C. 

GLADS, Pansies and other flowers. Your request for 
Catalog cordially appretiated. Frank A. Breck, 384 
N. E. 42, Portland, Oregon. 


BURD’S GLADIOLUS CATALOG mailed free, describing 
new creations at reasonable prices. Send now for it. 
Howard Burd, Washington, New Jersey. 
GLADIOLUS—Dahlias, select and new varieties at real 
savings. Price list on request. Ware Valley Gardens, 
Box 238, Ware, Mass. 

PELEGRINA & PICARDY No. 1 $2.00, No. 2 $1.50, No. 
3 $1.00. Bulblets 8 for a dollar. S. Kellett, Grants 
Pass, Oregon. 

GLADIOLUS—Good assortment, large and medium, $1.00 
per hundred, $6.00 per thousand. Prepaid U. S.-Canter- 
bury Gladiolus Gardens, Bloomfield, N. J., Route 1. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS—“Say it with Glads,”” 3 each of 5 
named varieties (15 bulbs) for $1.00 postpaid. OLLY’S 
GLAD GARDENS, Pinehurst Postoffice, Woburn, Mass. 


DEAM’S DOLLAR SPECIAL—each item $1.00, Picardy 
or Bagdad, 1 medium, 2 small, 8 bulblets. Special list 
free. Harry Deam, 3408 Central Drive, Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana. 


CHAMPION GLADIOLUS. 5 large bulbs, Aflame, Dr. 
Moody, Miss Joy, Early Phipps, Lavender Bride, $1.00. 
2 Large Angels Dream, Winged Victory, Antione, Golden 
Beauty, Betty Nuthall, $1.00. Medium size bulbs, half 
price. Send for list. Harold W. Lauber, Wauseon, Ohio. 


GLADIOLUS CHRISTMAS BOX 75c prepaid. 3 each, 
8 varieties, one inch up, labelled, including Pfitzer’s 
Triumph, Betty Nuthall, C. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 


GLAD FANS!!! Blooming Sizes EXHIBITION Pedi- 
greed Crosses, greatly reduced prices. Interesting list 
free. NOVELTY GLADIOLUS GARDENS, MENLO 
PARK, CALIF. 





Superior varieties only. 
Riddle, 4 Bowling 









































Lilies 
“WORLD’S NEWEST CANNAS, Gorgeous, dazzling, 


spectacular, colorful. GYPSIES lending Exotic Charm.”’ 
Canna Garden, _Tarpon Springs, Florida. 














Palms 
12 PALM PLANTS, 6 named varieties 10 to 18 inches 


long for northern indoor gardens, postpaid $1.00. Dept. 
F. Shaffer Gardens Nursery, Clearwater, Fila. 


Plants 


STAPELIAS and other rare plants. 
W. I. Beecroft, Star Rt., Bo 














Write for circular. 
x 62, Escondido, California. 








Rockery Plants 





SEMPERVIVUM 
Hardy. 
paid. 


(Hen and Chickens),—also Sedum. 
Fine for window gardens now. 8 for $1.00, post- 
Vinecroft, Lyons, Kansas. 


Seeds 


TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS. All Ornamentals 
from Seed. Grow your Own. Catalog and Cultural 
Directions Free. F. M. Ellis, Dept, F., Griffin, Ga. 














CLOVERINE QUICKICK ROCK PHOSPHATE: Beauti- 
ful flowers, lawns. Trial package one pint 25c, hundred 
pounds $3.00. H. D. RUHM, Columbia, Tenn. 


TEXAS BLUE BONNET SEED 25c per packet or $1.25 
ma pound Postpaid. Glazener Greenhouses, Seguin, 
exas. 





varieties. 


taken up. 


extensively at the Boston shows. 


Box 245A 





NEW ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


1932 YEAR BOOK — 1933 YEAR BOOK 
THE FISCHER COLOR CHART 


ALL FREE 


Free to new members sending one dollar ($1.00) for membership and 
dues which pays until Dec. 31, 1933 


These two books of about 400 pages in all have most complete articles 
on all phases of growing gladiolus and the best varieties. 


A positive method of growing thrip free blooms. 


Articles from Australian, English, Holland, German, Cuban, etc., growers 
as well as descriptions of many American growers’ farms, gardens and 


Culture, Exhibition, Storage, planting dates and many other topics are 


The Color Chart shows 108 colors, tints and shades and uses a simple 
system of color names that is easily remembered. 


Send one dollar for membership and receive the 1932 book and color 
chart at once and the 1933 book in February when printed. 


Address, 


C. W. BROWN, Secretary 


This chart 


is used 


Ashland, Mass. 
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Wire 


“W1IRE—Flower Stakes and Florist Trade. THE SENECA 
WIRE & MFG. COMPANY, FOSTORIA, OHIO.” 











Miscellaneous 


HARDWOOD LABELS, good grade, unwired, 5%” 
rounded, $1.00 per M. Chute & Butler, Peru, Indiana— 
Box 356. ee 
TROPICAL FISH—Am in constant touch with the im 
porters, dealers and breeders. What do you need? Bert 
Smith, 451 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 


“A NECESSITY, CLEVER AND PRACTICAL,” accord 
ing to garden authorities. Garden Digest i 

Christmas present (gift cards furnished free). 

year. Sample 10c. Garden Digest, 1217 Great Oak 
Lane, Pleasantville, New York. 

HOLLY FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS—Sprays_ of 
berried English Holly packed in cartons, $1.00, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 liberal. Beautiful wreaths 10 in. $1.75, 
12 in., 14 in. $2.25, postpaid U. S. Lew Whitlock, 
Cherryville, Oregon. 

“GLEN GARDENS’’—Invalids need—Others should have 
one. 6 different woodland roots planted in woodsoil. 
Windowsill size $1.00 postpaid. Grace Alford, Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine. 

GARDENIAS, Camelia Japonicas and Chinese Magnolias 
$1.00 up. Write us about any rare plant interested in. 
Florida Plant Company, Route 7, Jacksonville, Fla. 
CUT WORMS, slugs, absolutely harmless with new Plant 
Protector. Lasts forever. 35c dozen, $2.50 hundred, 
postpaid. Louis E. Bedard, 88 Woodmount Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. 

SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Finest varieties near 
wholesale, Fort Monmouth $.75, Thomas Edison $1.00, 
Commodore $3.00. Spring delivery, postpaid, guaranteed 
true to name, healthy and to grow. List free. M. 
Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


“YOURS FOR THE ASKING”’ 


Garden literature of various kinds issued by adver- 
_- = this magazine is here noticed for the benefit 
































readers. 
in — for this printed matter, readers should men- 
tien the fact that they saw the notice in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, 

Andrew Wilson, Inc., Springfield, N. J. 1933 
Catalog of insecticides, fungicides, disinfectants, 
fertilizers, weed killers and equipment. This 
catalog contains a very complete line of agri 
cultural chemicals together with suggestions 
and directions for use. The up to date nursery- 
man, gardener and farmer will find prepara 
tions and equipment for every chemical need. 

Howard J. Burd, Washington, N. J. Price 
list of Gladiolus for spring. 

Woodward, Florist, Walpole, N. H. Book- 
lets on berries, cones and sprays sent on 
request. 

Harry Deams, 3408 Central Drive, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. Specializing in new Gladiolus. List 
sent free on request. 

Paramount Nurseries, West Grove, Pa. First 
public offering of Regal Roses. Guaranteed to 
bloom and be true to name. 

Grant E. Mitsch, Brownsville, Oregon. 
list of Gladiolus. 

Harmel Peony Company, Berlin, Md. Bargain 
list of Peonies to reduce surplus stock. 

Oregon Gardens, 409 E. Columbia 
Portland, Ore. 1933 Catalog of Alpines. 

Leonard C. Larson, 1255 Atlantic St., Port- 
land, Oregon. 1933 Descriptive list. Two hun- 
dred varieties of Gladiolus listed. 

W. Atlee Burpee, 995 Burpee Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mail your coupon from FLOWER 
GROWER and receive Burpee’s Annual Garden 
Book. 

W. H. Kingsley, Hayward, California. 
Catalog of “Gladiolus of Distinction” 
choice Iris, illustrated in colors. 

Novelty Gladiolus Gardens, Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia. Catalog for fall 1982 and spring 1933. 
Blooming sizes in High-Grade Crosses and 
Hand-Pollenized Mixtures. Well known varie- 
ties at reduced prices. 


The Glad Guide 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the flower lover 
to a better appreciation of the Gladiolus. It contains 
and many useful facts, ap 

ow varieties of proved merit 


Fall 


Blvd., 


1933 
and 





ie home garden. 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Creston, lowa 








ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER? 
FLOWER GROWER 

Albany, N. Y. 

Please enter my name as a 


subscriber. | enclose $2.00 for 
one year. 














J. B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N. Y. 








